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UNION UNION 
PACIFIC PACIFIC 
| 


OVERLAND ROUTE 
TO 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON, WASHINGTON 
and Puget Sound Points 


Magnificent 
Take th g 
Train, Sleeping. 
and 
“The Dining 
Overland Cars, 
Pullman. 
Fly er Colonist 
Only Sleepers, 
THREE 
Business Reclining Chair 
Days Lars, 
Union Depots, 
COoUNCII Fast Time, 
are the 
and advantages | 
OMAHA, offered : 
and those traveling 
PORTLAN via the 
UNION 
PACIFIC 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
AN FRANCISCO 


KNIGHT LEONARD 


MULTNOMAH FALLS, COLUMBIA RIVER, OREGON —on the Union Pacific System. 


No Tourist can properly appreciate the grandeur of the scenery and resources of the United States 
until he has compassed journeys to the following points: 
The Rockies of Colorado, Great Salt Lake, Utah, 
Yellowstone National Park, Great Shoshone Falls, 
Columbia River and Oregon, Puget Sound and Alaska, 
The Sierras in Nevada, California in general. 


All of which are best reached via the UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM. 


TICKETS on sale at all Coupon Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada. For information relating to rates, excursions, etc., apply to 
| R. TENBROECK, General Eastern Agent, 187 Broadway, New York. 
S. H. H. CLARK, E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 


Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr., Asst. Gen’l Mgr., General Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 
OMAHA, NEB. | 
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The Genuine, Illustrated, Unabridged, Cloth-Bound, | $2 () 


The full set is now ready. It is a reprint, in large type, of the last (9th) English edi- 
tion, over 20,500 pages, and over 10,000 illustrations and 200 maps, all for $20.00. 
Five Cents a Day. Membership in American Supplement, 3,843 pages, . 
the Britannica Codperative Club costs and Index, 579 pages, especially treat- 
$1.00 extra, and secures the work on pay- |.ing American topics, and living biography, 
ments of $1.00 every 20 days. cloth binding, $6.00. : 
Full particulars, with specimen pages, free; NOT sold by dealers; order direct. —— 


The World’s Best Books. 


Fabulously cheap, for excellent editions; large type, fine paper, neat cloth binding, 


gilt titles. All now ready, in cloth binding; most of them will shortly be issued, also, 
in fine half morocco binding, gilt top, at 20 cents each, extra. "9¢a0diions fo this list 


Prices are by express; if to go by mail add from Hesdles. Washington and His Generals. 75 cents | Vathek;-An Oriental Romance. By Beckford. 2c 
8c. to 12c. a volume for postage. —Napoleon and His Marshals, 75 cents Views Afoot. By Bayard Taylor, 3 cent 
Jtsop’s Fables. Illustrated, 20 cents Hughes. Tom Brown at Rugpy, 25 cents Zenobia, or The Fall of Palmyra, Wm. Ware, 2Ec 
Adam Bede. By:George Eliot, 30 cents —Tom Brown at Oxford, 35 cents * 
Allen. History of Common Things, 40 cents. Immortal, The. By Daudet,35cents . A P retty Surprise. 
American Humorists: Lowell, Holmes, Ward, 25c Ideal Classics: Vicar of Wakefield. Rasselas, Paul ’ $ 
American. Patriotism. Speeches and Papers, 50¢ ‘ and Virginia, Undine, Piceiola, Elizabeth, 50c Our new, beautifully illustrated and 
rabian s’ En inments, 25 cents rving’s Sketc ook, 30 cen ‘ 4s ? 
Auerbach. On the Heights, 40 cents —Knickerbocker, 30 cents charmingly bound edition of Longfellow’s 
Bacon's paeaye and Locke on Understanding, 30c |Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott, 3) cents; the same Evangeline, 1S a pretty surprise to book- 
Baring-Gould. Curious Myths of Middle Ages. 30c in half mvurocco, gilt top. 50 cents lovers It is in good tv with 45 ill 
' —DLegends of the Patriarchs and Prophets, 35 cents | Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte, 0 cents . 4 ype, : 1 us- 
Baron Munchausen, 30 cents Jerroid. Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, 20 cents an trations by Bir- 
Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men, 35 cents Kingsley, Charles. Hypatia, 30 cents ket Foste? a 
Blackmore. Lorna Doon, 40 cents —Westward, Ho! 40 cents... e os an 
Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful, 20 cents Koran. Translated by Sale, 50 cents other eminent 
Carlyle's Heroes and Hero Worship, 25 cents Lamb‘s Essays, complete, 40 cents rti tinted 
—French Revolution, 2 volumes in 1, 60 cents Lamplighter, By Maria 8. Cummins, 35 cents artists, printed 
Yharles. Tbe Schonberg-Cotta Family, 25 cents Last Days of Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton, 30c on very fineand 


Pompeii. 
Child’s Histcry of England. Charles Dickens, 20c Les Miserables, Victor Hugo. 2 vols., complete, 75c 


heavy paper, 


Children of the Abbey. Regina Maria Roche, 50c Lossing’s Eminent Americans. 400 Portraits, 75c ‘ 
gilt edges, re- 


4 
Cannes Classics. Confucius and Mencius, 50 cents | Lucile. By Owen Meredith, 20 cents 


Classic Comedies: She Stoops to Conquer,. School | Marcus Aurelius Antonnius, 25 cents | 
for Scandal, Every Man in His Humor, 35cents | Miller, Hugh. Testimony of the Rocks, 50 cents markab]! 
Confessions of St. Augustine. Tr. by Pusey, 50c —Foot-Prints of the Creator, 50 cents handsome clot 
Cooper, James Fenimore. Leather-Stocking Tales | —The Old Red Sandstone, 50 cents age 
and Sea Tales, each, 30 cents Mitchell’s Planetary and Stellar Worlds, 25 cents binding » Ccom- 
Deerslayer. Rover. Natural Law in the Spiritual World, Drummond,30c bining the deli- 
Pathfinder. Water-Witch. Old Mam’selle’s Secret. By E. Marlitt. 30 cents 
Last of the Mohicans. Wing and Wing. Parton, James. Eminent Women, 46 Biographies,65c cate colors Sis 
The Pioneers. The Pilot. Pleasures of Life. Sir John Lubbock, complete, blue and white: 
‘he Prairi Two Admirals. Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 50 cents and silver a 
er an 


rie. 
Craik (Miss Muloch). John Halifax, Geutleman, 35c | Poetical Works of H. Kirk White, 20 cents 


Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, 35¢ Prescott’s Biographical and Critical Miscellanies,25c gold No illus- 


Dawson’s Story of Earth and Man, 3 cents Rebekah. A Novel of the Times of Nero, 50 cents ata 
arwin’s e Origin of Species, 00 cen Richardson’s e oice of Books, 2 cen ra edition 
D ’ The Origin of Species. é ts ichardson’s The Choice of Books, 20 cents trated edit 
Dickens’. Christmas Stories: Chimes, Cricket, and | Robinson Crusoe, 30 cents has ever befo 
Carol, 20 cents Rogers’ Poetical Works, 20 cents mR mR erore- 
Ebers, Prof. Georg. Uarda, 35 cents Romola. By George Eliot, 30 cents been published 
—An Egyptian Princess, 35 cents Ruskin’s Choice Works: Sesame and Lilies, Crown Why by at 1 than 
Emerson’s Essays. _'T'wo Series, complete, 45 cents’ of Wild Olive, Ethics of the Dust, in 1 vol., 50c _—s ess (wan 
Entering on Life. By Dr. Geikie, 30 cents’ Schiller's History of the Thirty Years’ War, 4c $1.50, and that is about what you might 
Epictetus, The Teachings of, 25 cents Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter, 30 cents ‘*‘ pness” the . f this to be. but it isn’t 
Fairy Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. 30 cents | Self-Help. By Samuel Smiles, 35 cents oa ne price o 13 , Dutitisn t. ‘ 
an well, pages, large type, 50 cen pencer, Her ° e Data o cs, 40 cen . : ‘ 
Famous Warriors: Hannibal, Cromwell, 35¢ Ton Haucation, 35 cents by about. 
arrar’s Early Days o ristianity, 60 cents aine’s History of Englis rature, 60 cen e cost of manu 000 
Franklin’s Autobiography, 2cents: Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Jane Porter, 30 cents object bei h 
Frederick the Great and His Court. By Miss Mulh- The, Women’s Stor ‘went Short by eng, bli show the 
ach, 30 cen : amoas rican Authors, 60 cents book-lovin 
Gulliver’s Travels. By Dean Swift, 30 cents Thompson’s Poetical Works, 20 cents litt] 8 PY Eve oe “ can be Gone for a 
Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales, complete. 30 cents By Alexandre Dumas, cents - d 1ome ought to have a 
—Mosses from an anse, complete n : ’ xandre Dumas, 30cen co ; 
—Grandfather’s Chair, 25 cents Todd’sThe Student’s Manual, 25 cents PY, y ‘ beautiful, = poem. 
—The Scarlet Letter. 20 cents Utopia. By Sir Thomas More, 20 cents #s a collection of artistic illustrations, and. 
Herbert’s Poetical Works, 20cents Vanity Fair. By Wm. M. Thackeray, 45 cents a product of the book-making art. XH. 


reat Offer. Samples of the books A ny Book supplied; the Britannica. 
being our best advertisements we at one-sixth its former price is a fair: 
Offer : “Ivanhoe” half-moroceo, gilt top, postage sc. | Ulustration of what we are doing for book- 
—only about the cost of manufacture by | buyers all along the line; 128-page 
the 100,000 Copies these samples Catalogue sent for two-cent stamp. 


Mama JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 


Dr. Cuyler’s New Book HYMNS| Libraries 
Stirring the Eagle’s Nest, and} Nos. 5 AND 6 COMBINED Parcels of Books 


The only Hymn Book used by Messrs. 


Other Practical Discourses | mooay, mits, munhall, Whittle, Chapman 


By Rev. T. L. CuyLer, D.D. 12mo, cloth, Nos. 5 and 6, Combined, Large type... vee ee OO Bought 


gilt top, with portrait, $1.25. 
This volume shows what kind of preaching built up No. Edition 35 Million Books i Stock 
the great congregation he held together, and made a fre- | Winnowed Songs for Sunday-Schools ............ 36 : erties 
Sea. Evangelist, both sides of the | JOHN CHURCH CO. | THEBIGLOW &MAINCO. | Current. Libraries supplied 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by Cincinnati and New York. New York and Chicago. cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 


Mammoth Catalogue Free. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
and 142 Broaaway, New York | RARE | | Leggat Brothers 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS 


WALL PAPER 


DIaMENT & Co., ut St., J 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar NTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience The select color- 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for | 47,01 2 sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder. Con. ings and des 


F 
to be avoided. to 


samples worth double the money. 
HN H.McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. ,14 years City Treas | 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Bishop Phillips Brooks, 


SERMONS. First Series. 


25th Thousand. 12mo. 20Sermons. 380 
pages. Cloth, $1.75. Paper, 50c. 


‘“‘Humanity, and not sectarianism, is built up by 
such sermons as these. Mr. Brooks is a man preach- 
ing to men about the struggles and triumphs of 
men.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


SERMONS. Second Series. 


The Candle of the Lord, etc. 18th Thou- 
sand. 21 Sermons. 378 pages. Cloth, 
~ $1.75. Paper, 50 cents. 


**Dr. Brooks is wonderfully s estive in openin 
men’s thoughts in directions which give to life fres 
meanings.” —N. Y. Time 


SERMONS PREACHED IN. EN- 


GLISH CHURCHES. Third Series. 


‘9th Thousand. 14 sermons. 320 pages. 
Cloth, $1.75. Paper, 50 cents. 


‘* He has a message to deliver, it is from God ; he be- 
lieves in its reality, and he delivers it earnestly and 
-devoutly, and his hearers catch the enthusiasm of his 
-own faith.”—Churchman. 


TWENTY SERMONS. Fourth 
Series. 
7th Thousand. 378 pages. 


Paper 50 cents. 
Tange and human personality .’’—Jnudepend- 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, AND 
OTHER SERMONS. Fifth Series. 
6th Thousand. 21 Sermons. 382 pages. 


$1.75. Paper, 50 cents. 


‘“* Because he reveals to men with force and beauty 
their true and deeper selves, meant for all gos and 
right things, Dr Brooks preaches a word which they 
ever rejuice to hear, and, having heard, can never go 
away unprofited. His larger parish will cordially wel- 
come these twenty-one sermons.”’—Literary World. 


LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


Delivered before the Divinity School 
of Yale College. 11th Thousand. 12mo. 
281 pages. $1.50. 

“These are admirable lectures. Nothing better of 
the kind, nothing more really helpful, has ever ap- 
peared. Nocan>idate for holy orders, no theological 
student, no clergyman, can read the first three 
lectures without being impressed with the solemnity 
and the blessedness of the preacher’s work .””—Church- 
man, 


THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS. 


‘The Bohlen Lectures for 1879. 13th 
Thousand. 12mo. 274 pages. $1.25. 
“The ringing keynote is the Fatherhood of God to 

-- all mankind, the favorite idea of this distinguished 
preacher, and one which he here develops with all his 

«characteristic energy, eloquence and hopefulness.”’— 

The Literary World. 


TOLERANCE. 


Two Lectures addressed to the Students 

of several of the Divinity Schools of the 

“a Prot. Epis. Church. 4th Thousand. 

16mo. 111 pages. Paper, 50 cents. 
loth, 75 cents. 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON. 
Paper, 25 cents. 
AN EASTER SERMON. 
Paper, 25 cents. 
THE SYMMETRY OF LIFE. 


An Address to Young Men. Paper, 25 
cents. 


BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION. 


Paper. 10 cents. 
IN PRESS. READY SHORTLY. 


THE GOOD WINE AT THE 
FEAST’S END. 


A Sermon on Growing Old. Paper, 25 
cents. 


Cloth, $1.75. 


or Sale by all Booksellers. or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of prices. 


F.P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 


| 


New and Important Works 


Alfred, Lord ‘Tennyson 


A Study of his Life and Work. By ARTHUR WavuGuH, B.A. Oxon. With portraits and 21 
illustrations from photographs specially taken for this work. One vol., octavo, cloth, 
gilt top, uncut edges, $3.00. (Second Edition.) 

** Good taste, which means good workmanship, is characteristic of this volume; the author has so care- 
fully wedded fact and allusion that the result is a striking and lifelike portrait. As anessay in criticism 
Mr. Waugh’s work is thoughtful, discriminating, sympathetic.”—Boston Times. : 

_ “The entire volume deserves to be studied carefully. [t is the ripe judgment of a scholar which is expressed 

in these pages, and the views of a thoroughly sane critic. A more careful study of the Laureate’s work has 

not, we think, appeared.”—New York Tribune. 


The Parsifal of Richard Wagner 


Translated from the French of MAURICE KUFFERATH. Exquisitely illustrated. 12mo, cloth ornamental, $1.25 

This work is charmingly illustrated with half-tone reproductions from photographs of the principal charac- 
ters and scenes from the Opera “ Parsifal.”” The entire workis carefully analyzed and discussed in a manner 
which will be most fascinating to all lovers of the Wagner music, and must of necessity be interesting even 
to its opponents. The work is dedicated to Anton Seidl, and its general treatment has met with his approval. 


The Last Confession The Secret of Narcisse 


By HAtt CAINE, author of “‘ The Scapegoat,” “‘ The | A Romance. By Epmunp Gossg, author of ‘‘ Gos- 
ondman,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. sip in a Library,’”’ *“* On Viol and Flute,” etc. 12mo, 
“In ‘ The Last Confession’ Mr. Hall Caineis in | . cloth gilt, $1.00. is 
his element.’’— London Times. ‘“‘The book resembles some delicately finished, clear- 
“*This work will enhance the already definite impres- | colored picture of the Flemish painters. ... Mr. 
sion that Mr. Caine is an author whose writings must | Gosse, with consummate art, elicits our sympathy, 
be read by those who keep themselves well informed | and has convinced us of the tremendous fragedy by 
of Fed a tendencies in current English fiction.” | the method of the accusation itself.”—Saturday Re- 
—Boston Beacon. view. 


Thumb-Nail Sketches 


OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. By C. HADDON CHAMBERS, author of ‘‘ Captain Swift,” ‘‘ The Idler,’ etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

It is only within the last few years that Australia has become the field for the most entertaining line of 
fiction. In the varied character of these sketches by C. Haddon Chambers, the peculiar of life in 
Australia are made wondrously clear. He does not confine himself entirely to the island, but relates some 
of the most interesting anecdotes pertaining to the journey there and 


A Republic Without a President 


By HERBERT D. WARD, author of “The Master of the Magicians,’’ ‘‘ The New Senior [at Andover.’’ 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“A Republic Without a President ” is the title st ory of a volume which illustrates with particular brisk- 
ness the crisp and vigorous style of Mr. Herbert D. Ward. The final story in the volume, entitled ‘* Col- 
onel Oddmenton,” is a sequel to “A Republic Without a President,’ and as such makes a most pleasing 
Jinale to an enjoyable book. The work will undoubtedly be received with pleasure, not only for the pecu- 
liarity of its title, but also for the merit of the subject matter as well. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


TAIT, SONS & COMPANY 
31 Union Square, North, NEW YORK 


HE Hymnat contains 
256 hymns, nearly one hundred of which are not 
found in any other American Sunday-school 
hymn book. The music is largely new, and by 
composers, like Dykes, Barnby, Hopkins, Monk, 


the best 
Tours, and Sullivan. Edited by Thomas G.Shearmanand |: 
Walton N. Ellis. Withan Introduction by Lyman Abbott. | 
Beautifully printed and bound in full cloth. 300 pages. | 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. Specimen pages free. , 

“The superintendent of a great city Sunday-school writes: “The book has . 

given immense satisfaction, both at the home school and the mission. All the . 


teachers and former superintendents are delighted with it, and find that the 
children are vastly more interested in the singing than they were before.” 


The Christian Union Co., Astor Place, New York. 


THE COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS 


$1.50 per Volume /} 
When Issued. } 


{ $1.00 per Volume to 
Advance Subscribers. 


America’s History Told in 12 Delightful Stories. By John R. Musick. 


VIL THE WITCH OF SALEM: or, Credulity Run Mad. 

VIII. BRADDOCK: A Story of the French and Indian Wars. 

I f IX. INDEPENDENCE: A Story of the American Revolution. 

IV. POCAHONTAS: A Story of: Virginia. X. SUSTAINED Honor: A Story of the War of 1812. 

V. E Rims: A Story of Massachusetts. XI. HUMBLED PRIDE: A Story of the Mexican War. 

VI. A CENTURY Too Soon: A Story of Bacon’s Rebellion. XII. Union: A Story of the Great Rebellion. 

The First Four. Volumes are Now Ready. The remaining eight will appear at intervals of about Two Months, 

Handsomely Illustrated Prospectus sent free on application to the Publishers. 
“Very different from the dry text-books in ordinary use.””—B. O. Flower, Editor of “The Arena.” 
“* The story is well told, and violates no historical truth.””—New York Tribune. 
“The most tempting fiction-coated doses for young people that could be imagined.””— Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 

Published by FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York City 

Sample Volume, &1. Easy Installments to Advance Subscribers for the Set. 

The Publishers agree to Funk & WAGNALLS CoMPANY: Enclosed find $1 for Vol........ any one of the four now read 
the conditions of this [ot the Columbian Historical Novels, as a a vith the niccaeaiinas tos I may, within ee 
blank as printed. Cut | days after its receipt, return it to you, if not satisf , and that you will refund the money. 
out, or copy. and mail 


ular price per volume, ; : 


I. CoLtumsBta: A Story of the Discovery of America. 
Il. ESTEVAN: A Story of the Spanish Conquests. 
III. ST. AUGUSTINE: A Story of the Huguenots. 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week fifty-six 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
.able in advance. 


Postage is ee | by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 

1.04 for stage; for 


NewSubscriptionsmay 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 


receipts for subscriptions unless |- 


the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 


old address must be given, and 
aotice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
_ gcribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
vances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


A Ss al Represent- 

is desired a each 
in e coun orrespon - 
ence is eed 


Z.etters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


‘THE- CHRISTIAN - UNION: 
A Family. Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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The Approaching Session of 
the English Parliament...... 
Dr. Bouquillon’s Pamphlet.... 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: 
Winter Below Mason and 
Dixon’s Line: In the Track 

of the Swallow. By Martha 
McCulloch Williams......... 
Poetry: *“‘The Woods that 
Bring the Sunset Near.’’ By 


Richard Watson Gilder....... 


On the American Riviera, By 
James Duane Squires........ 
How People Live.—V. In a 
Bowery Hotel. By Charles 


How Brown Played the Or- 
gan. By L. S. M.. 

Poetry: The Golden Hour. ‘By 
William Watson.............. 

Electing Presidents and Sena- 
tors: Theories of the Fathers 
Contrasted with the Prac- 
tice of their Descendants. 
By Edward P. Clark......... 

Eben Norton Horsford. By 
Alice Freeman Palmer...... 

Winter Life in New England. 
By Clifton Johnson.......... 


THE SPECTATOR.............. 


THE HOME: 
Authentic ’’ in Kinder- 
garten Training. By Nora A. 


PAGE 
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PAGE 
The True Version ........ccee- 166 
From the Day’s Mail.......... 167 
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The Adventures of Unktomee: 
A Dakota Folk-Story. By 
Charles A. and Elaine Good- 
ale 

A Letter to Office-Boys. From 
an Ex-Office-Boy ...........- 

Columbian Stamps.............. 

Here and Elsewhere........... 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON : 
Religion a Life. By Lyman 


The Dedication of the Temple. 


By Lyman Abbott............ 177 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 


_ The Briggs Case to be Ap- 
pealed; The Woman’s Board; 
The Congregational Club; 
Indian Work; A Long Pastor- 
ate; The Rev. A. G. Brown's 
Twenty-sixth Anniversary; 
A Brotherhood Church; A 
Ruskin Club; The Rev. J. 
Guinness Rogers; An Ecclesi- 


astical Curiosity.............. 178 
180 
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Copyright, 1893, by The Christian Union Company. 
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The American Italy 


Southern 


California ; 


Its Valleys, Hills, and 
Streams; Its Animals, 
Birds, and Fishes; Its 
Gardens, Farms, and 
Climate. By THEODORE 


S. Van Ex. clo., 
$1.50. 
Charles Dudley Warner says: 


“His book on Southern California 
is altogether the best that has 7 
tten, and it is so because Mr. 
Dyke has the literary art, which is the 
art of seeing things as they are.”’ 


The London (Eng.) Graphic says: 
** Reading it makes one long at once 
delights of 


Millionaires 
of a Day 


The Inside Story of the 
Great Southern Califor- 
nia Land Boom. By 
THEODORES. VAN DYKE. 
Ex. clo., $1.00 ; paper, 
50c. 


“A witty and entertaining, 
withal and shrewd 
tion of real and fanciful growth F 
most favored land.’’—Déetroit 7: 


Rifle, Rod, 
and Gun in 
California 


A. Romance of Outdoor 
Sport. Ex. clo., $1.50; 
paper, 50c. 

“* A very successful attempt to com- 
bine the in t of a novel with the 
features of an authori- 
tative work on the hunting and fish- 


ing of a country celebrated amens 
rtsmen.”’— Wilkes’ Spirit of the 


imes. 
*,* All Booksellers. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 


New York 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITE 


“The Remington Standard Typewriter is the official 


writing machine of the World’s Columbian Exposition.”’ 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 33, 1892 


RECEIPTS IN 1892: 


From Interest, Rents, and all other sources..... wee ee 687,433-14 - | 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1892: 
For Death Claims and Matured Endowments................. $931,444.00 
For Dividends to Policyholders, and for Surrendered and Canceled 


For Commissions, Salaries, Insurance aicenians Expenses, 
Printing, Advertising, Medical Examinations, and other 


For Taxes and Expenses on Real Estate.............-22 200008 30, 568.56 
Total Disbursements......... $2,332,290.16 
ASSETS: 
First Mortgage Loans on Real $4,332,182.47 
Loans on Company’s Policies in 459,483.00 
Premium Loans on Policies in force... 576,729.84 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other 4,453471-50 
Net Deferred and Uncollected Premiums.................... : 419,326.60 
$13,4 33,068.21 
LIABILITIES : 
Reserve by Massachusetts $12,188,297.00 
Death Claims and Matured Endowments in process of adjustment 68,231.66 
12,342,809.38 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard............. $1,090,858.83 


New Insurances in 1892, 7,399 Policies, for $20,111,450. 
Total Outstanding Risks December $1, 1892, 28,767 Policies, for $78,467,497. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, PRESIDENT. JOHN A. HALL, SECRETARY. 
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Church and Chamber Organ 


In tone it is indistinguishable from a finely 
voiced Pipe Organ, except that it has a sym- 
pathetic quality not obtained from pipes. 

It occupies one-fourth the space of a Pipe 
Organ of similar capacity. 

It is movable without sm: taken entirely 
in pieces. 

It costs one-half the price of a good Pipe 
Organ of equal capacity. 

It costs comparatively nothing to keep in order, seldom requiring tuning. 


Write for particulars regarding our Approved Order Plan 
Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, 
illustrated catalogues, price-lists, or other information, mailed to any address. 


The Mason & Risch Vocalion Co. (Limited) 


NEW YORK 
10 Bast Sixteenth St. (Factory) 
CHICAGO: Lyon, Potter & Co., 174-176 Wabash Ave. 


The Art 


of 


Good Living 


How necessary is it that our modern 
hotels should be exponents of the true art 
of living! The St. Denis is a practical 
exemplification of this great principle, for. 
here one can find not only the choicest 
viands the markets afford, but also pre- 
pared and served in the most tempting 
and delicious manner. 

Its enlargement during the past two 
years by a commodious and handsome 
addition, in which no pains and expense 
were spared, is evidence of the growing 
popularity of this well-known house. In 
its appointments, decorations, and modern © 
equipments it is Jar excellence one of the 
leading hotels of the metropolis, while the 
service and attendance are most admirable 
in every detail and particular. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


“A derful remedy which gratif 

It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia that 
no other medicine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and making the proc- 
ess of digestion natural and easy. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to | 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. FE. 

Beware of substitutes and imitations. 

For sale by all Druggists 


MONEY 


How to Raise it 


Churches, Y. P.S. C. King’s 
Daughters, Missions, etc., in need 
of funds can find a legitimate way 
to raise money by addressing 

CHILDS & CHILDS, 
6 Harrison St., New York. 


We refer 7 permission to the publisher of §. 
he Christian Union. 
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The Outlook 


3] URING the recent election one of the points 

| which the Conservatives made against the 
Liberals was that if Mr. Gladstone went 
into power England would “scuttle out 
of Egypt,” to use a phrase which has 
been popular for some time on the other 
side. Evidently Mr. Gladstone has no intention of 
scuttling out of Egypt, and the popular interpretation 
of the appointment of Lord Rosebery as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs has been confirmed by a _ recent 
incident in Egypt. The English have been in control of 
Egypt for eleven years, and English interests have for a 
long time been in the hands of a Commissioner of great 
force and ability, Sir Evelyn Baring. The change of 
Khedives was recently made without disturbance, and mat- 
ters have apparently been moving on with great quietness, 
when suddenly, last week, the young Khedive Abbas, nine- 
teen years of age, prompted, no doubt, by the intrigues of 
other powers, dismissed his Prime Minister, Mustapha 
Fehmi Pasha, and appointed Fakhri Pasha in his place. 
This change was made without consulting the English Gov- 
ernment, and its significance lay in the fact that the 
newly appointed Prime Minister was known to be antago- 
nistic to English interests. Sir Evelyn Baring at once 
protested, but without result, and the matter was promptly 
referred to the Cabinet, a meeting of which was hastily 
summoned, at which Mr. Gladstone presided. The result of 
the meeting was an ultimatum from the Government giv- 
ing the Khedive twenty-four hours in which to dismiss his 
newly appointed Minister. At the expiration of that 
time the British Minister waited upon the Khedive, and 
_ Abbas expressed his regret that his selection had not 
proved to the liking of Great Britain, and announced the 
resignation of Fakhri Pasha and the reappointment of 
Riaz Pasha, formerly the head of the Ministry, and friendly 
.to English interests. So ends the attempt of the Khedive 
to defy the English Government. What lies back of this 
sudden move on the part of Abbas no one knows outside 
of diplomatic circles, but it determines the attitude of the 
Gladstone Ministry on the question of the continued occu- 


pation of Egypt. 


The continued English occupation of Egypt is justified 
_ only on the ground of necessity, and on that ground it would 
be difficult to justify the withdrawal of the English troops 
at this time. It is true that when the country was occupied 
after the defeat of Arabi Bey eleven years ago, it was with 
the understanding that English interference would end with 
the suppression of the rebellion. Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 


of 1882 on Egyptian affairs were very definite as to this 


point, but neither Mr. Gladstone nor the English people 
understood the task which they were undertaking. They 
did not and perhaps could not foresee the condition which 
followed the defeat of Arabi and the campaign in the 
Soudan. The Soudanese, although defeated in open field, 


_were so thoroughly aroused, so aggressive, and so entirely 
capable of sustaining a guerrilla warfare against Egypt, 


that to have withdrawn the English troops at that time _ 
would have been to surrender the fertile valley of the Nile 
to the wild tribes of the Soudan. It was absolutely neces- 
sary for the protection of Egypt that England should 
remain in possession of the country. Moreover, the state 
of affairs in Egypt itself demanded the continuance of 
English administration. The story of what has been done 
in Egypt under English rule has been told more than once 
in these columns. It has amounted to an entire recon- 
struction of the government of the country, and, although 
English rule has aroused the enmity of the governing 
classes, there is no question that it has benefited every 
other class in Egypt. The statement of what England 
has done is a statement of what was absolutely neces- 
sary to be done, and what would have been left undone 
had the English troops been withdrawn. It is due to the 


‘great administrative ability of Sir Evelyn Baring, not only 


that Egyptian bondholders have been protected, but that 
the autonomy of Egypt has been preserved, and that, after 
centuries of misrule, the oppressed fellahin are beginning to 
find conditions of life tolerable. Whatever question there 
may have been about the first occupation of Egypt by 
England, there is practically no question as to the benefit 
of that occupation, and the time has evidently not yet 


come when it ought to end, either for moral or political 


reasons. 
8 
The past week has been comparatively quiet in Paris, 
although the possibilities of new developments are opened 
up by the arrest in London of Dr. Herz, who stood in 
very intimate relations with the banker Reinach, and who 
is supposed to be possessed of the whole history of the 
bribery of public men and;the corruption of the public 
press. Dr. Herz will strenuously resist extradition, and 
there seems to be some uncertainty as to whether the French 
Government can succeed in bringing him to Paris; but the 
decisive action of the Ministry in making the arrest con- 
firms the impression, now very.generally entertained, that 
the Government means to leave no stone unturned in the 
investigation of the Panama iniquity, and that it is pushing 
forward without reference to friend or foe. There is, nat- 
urally, a good deal of apprehension in Paris lest the testi- 
mony of Dr. Herz, if he can be prevailed upon or forced 
to tell his story, will implicate other public men. It is 
not the Republicans alone who are suffering. The Rad- 
ical leader, M. Clemenceau, appears to be involved quite 
as much as some of the men whom he has been attacking. 
His relations with Dr. Herz and Baron Reinach have 
already been commented upon, and Baron Reinach’s clerk, 
M. Stephane, testified during the past week that he placed in 
the hands of M. Clemenceau a list of the people who had 
been bribed by Baron Reinach, with the sums paid; the 
list being the same as that which M. Andrieux had pro- 
duced before the Committee of the Assembly, and which 
has served as a basis for the present prosecutions. This 
list Baron Reinach endeavored to recover froni Dr. Herz, 
and it is said that Dr. Herz fixed its value at three million 
francs. M. Clemenceau denies that he ever received this 
paper, but the fact that Baron Reinach’s clerk swears that 
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he did, and that he was known to have some relations 
with both Reinach and Herz, has greatly weakened his 
influence and is likely to damage his character. M. 
Andrieux has dealt the Radicals another blow in accus- 
ing the “‘ Lanterne,” the Radical organ, of receiving one 
hundred thousand francs to stop its attacks against M. 
Rouvier. 


It is clear that the Monarchists did not expect this 


_ Crisis, otherwise the Duke of Orleans would not be travel- 


ing in the East; but they are certainly trying to make the 
most of it, and the representative of the Comte de Paris 
has published a long letter which is accepted as the Orlean- 
ist programme. After picturing very effectively the cor- 
ruption revealed by the Panama investigation and the 
great danger of the triumph of Socialism in consequence, 
the writer goes on to declare that the Monarchists are the 
natural leaders of opinion in this crisis, and the natural 
defenders of the public integrity and of society. The 
organization of the Monarchist movement is complete, and 
a definite programme will be submitted at the coming 
elections. The function of the Monarchical party will be 
to defend law and order, and to place the institutions of 
France upon an enduring foundation. The Socialists have 
also disclosed their programme, which expresses, first of 
all, an intense hatred of the middle classes, or dourgeoisie, 
and denounces the present government as the creature of 
that class, and as sharing in its universal commercial cor- 
ruption. According to a leading Socialist, who has out- 
lined the programme in an interview, the party of disorder, 
like the party of order, did not expect the present crisis, 
and does not expect to carry the country at once; but the 
Socialists are organizing, and four years hence they antici- 
pate entire success. When that day comes, they propose 


the substitution of socialistic methods of production for — 


the present methods; the expropriation of the capitalistic 
class; the seizure, in the name of the State, of the railway 
companies, the industries, and the warehouses, and their 
management by the State; all workers to be paid on State 
account, hours of labor to be lessened, salaries increased. 


Landed properties will be seized, and farmers will work on | 


account of the State, the rent of the farms being diminished 
one-half, and the present proprietors used as agents to 
collect revenues in behalf of the State. Thus France has 


the opportunity of choosing between the Opportunist 
Republicans now in power, the Socialists, who wish to | 


revolutionize society at a blow, and the Monarchists, who 
wish to place it once more on its old-time foundations. 
There is, fortunately, very little doubt about the choice 
which France will make ; the Government grows stronger 
every day. 
The death of Bishop Phillips Brooks, which took place 


at his home in Boston early on Monday morning of this 


week, was so little expected that the news fell with the 
shock of surprise as well as grief upon the wide circle of 
his personal friends and the far wider number of those 
who knew and admired the great preacher and the re- 
nowned churchman. He had been ill but a few days, 
though for some months he had hardly been in his usual 
health or spirits; the sudden appearance of diphtheritic 
symptoms. was followed even more suddenly by death. 


Phillips Brooks came of a family famous in the Church | 
annals of New England. On his father’s side he descended | 


from the Rev. John Cotton, who fled from Bishop Laud’s 
tyranny to Boston in 1633; on his mother’s side he was con- 
nected with the Phillips family who did so much for the cause 


of education in Massachusetts. He was born in Boston on 
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December 15, 1835, and had thus just completed his fifty- 
seventh year. He was educated at the Boston Latin School, 
Harvard College, and the Episcopal Divinity School at 
Alexandria, Va. His first pastoral charge was at the 
Church of the Advent in Philadelphia, and his success as 
preacher and rector was so marked that after three years 
he was asked to succeed Dr. Vinton as rector of Holy 


Trinity Church, one of the strongest and most important — 


parishes of the city. An immediate increase in the church’s 
activity resulted. In 1869, four years later, he accepted an 
election to Trinity Church, Boston, over which his rectorship 
extended until his election as Bishop of Massachusetts. 
in April, 1891, and with Trinity Church his name will 
always be peculiarly and intimately associated. During his 
charge of Trinity Dr. Brooks declined the Plummer Profes- 
sorship at Harvard (1881) and an election as Assistant Bish- 
op of Pennsylvania (1886), and he had previously declined a 


professorship in the West Philadelphia Divinity School. 


When he visited England in 1883 he was invited to preach in 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, the Temple, in St. Botolph’s 


in old Boston, and in other famous historic edifices. Of 


his consecration as Bishop, his splendid energy in his new 
functions, and of the discussion as to his theological views 
and liberal-hearted recognition of the brotherhood and 
equality of Christian ministers outside his own Church, 
our readers have been kept fully informed. Dr. Brooks 
was unmarried; he was of striking presence and great 
height ; as a speaker he was remarkably fluent and ready, 


‘though never verbose or diffuse, and it is said that his 


rapidity of utterance was due to an effort to overcome an 
early impediment of speech. His best-known book is, 
perhaps, his “Lectures on Preaching” before the Yale 
Divinity School. Our estimate of his character and influ- 
enceis given elsewhere. 

The death of ex-President Hayes removes from American 

life one whose character and influence will be more justly 


and of courage but devoid of combativeness, brave but a 
peacemaker, his administration formed a fitting transition 


from the stormy period of the war to that of the new 


problems presented by a united and pacific nation. His 
withdrawal of troops from the South was itself a bold 
act, though done so quietly and so unostentatiously 
as to provoke little resistance and to excite little ad- 
miration. 
that the attempt to undo it and to return to the methods. 
of military supervision in time of peace aroused a re- 
sistance from the North not to be resisted. His elec- 
tion to the Presidency was, as befitted a peacemaker, by 
pacific escape from an angry controversy which even 
threatened to involve violence, if not war. The Electoral 
Commission is one of the noblest episodes in our 
National history, since it proves the ability of the 
American democracy to escape Mexican methods in 
times of disputed election, and to discover an extra- 
constitutional road to “peace with honor.” The only 
blot it has left on the Nation’s fame is the unmanly 


_ grumbling of a few partisan “organs,” who have never 


ceased to pout and scold because the tribunal selected by 
the Nation did not ratify their party view of the law and 
facts. It is not too much to say that no man, except 


John B. Gough, has done as much for the cause of temper- | 
ance as Mr. Hayes, and few if any women as much as Mrs. 
Hayes, whose quiet example furnished a very noble illus- 
tration of the effectiveness of a conscience absolutely and ) 
indomitably brave, but wholly unpolemical and unphari-~ 


_ measured in the future than they have been by his own © 
_ generation. Singularly unaggressive, a man of convictions 


But the work was so well and wisely done ~ 
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saic. Mr, Hayes’s later years were spent in comparative 
retirement, but his services in Christian and philanthropic 
circles, especially in work for the prisoner and the negro, 
characteristically unostentatious, will never be sieaiiets by 
those who were associated with him. 

A dozen Senators have been blocking all legislation in the 
upper house of Congress by the introduction of time- 
consuming amendments to the Anti-Option Bill and the 
making of long speeches upon them. Most of these speeches 
have been chiefly directed against the constitutionality 
of the measure in question, the makers of them manifest- 
ing such zeal for the protection of the Constitution that they 
are unwilling to leave it to the protection of the Supreme 
Court, the body established by the Constitution to defend 
it. One of the amendments introduced by Senator 


White, of Louisiana, is worth considering, inasmuch as the . 


argument made for it was both tangible and plausible. 
Senator White demanded that the privilege accorded to 
wholesale and retail merchants of selling their customers 

goods which they themselves had not yet ordered should 
also be granted to dealers on the exchanges. He con- 
tended that it was a gross abuse of the power of Congress 
to make sales legal in one place which are illegal in 
another. The obvious reply to this is the fact that all 
legislatures have made such discrimination, and there is 
probably not a single Senator who voted for the White 
amendment who does not sanction laws providing that 
liquor may be sold in certain places under certain con- 
ditions, and not in other places under other conditions. 
If this discrimination between places may be made where 
drunkenness is the evil aimed at, it may also be applied 
where the evil is gambling. 

‘The vote upon this amendment probably indicates the 
relative strength of the opponents and the friends of the 
Anti-Option Bill. There were fifteen Senators voting for 
the amendment, and thirty-two voting against it. The 
_ supporters of the amendment (the opponents of the Anti- 
Option Bill) numbered fifteen. They were: 

Brice (O.), Cameron (Pa.), Dixon (R. I.), Gibson (Md.), Gorman 
(Md.), Hiscock (N. Y.), Hunton (Va.), Mills (Texas), Mitchell (Ore.), 
Palmer (Ill.), Quay (Pa.), Vilas (Wis.), White (La.), Wolcott (Colo.) 
The opponents of the amendment, and the friends of the 
bill, numbered thirty-two. They were: 

Allison (Ga.), Berry (Ark.),’Butler (S.C.), Call (Fla.), Carey (Wyo.), 


Chandler (N. H.), Cockrell (Mo.), Coke (Texas), Dawes (Mass.), Du- 
bois (Idaho), Frye (Me.), Gallinger (N. H.), George (Miss.), Hale (Me.), 


Hansbrough (N. D.), Harris (Tenn.), Irby (S. C.), Kyle (S. D.), Mc- 


Millin (Mich.), Pasco (Fla.), Peffer (Kan.), Proctor (Vt.), Pugh (Ala.), 
Ransom (N. C.), Sherman (O.), Shoup (Idaho), Stockbridge (Mich.), 
Teller (Colo.), Vance (N. C.), Voorhees (Ind.), Washburn (Minn.), 
Wilson (Iowa). 
It will be seen that thirty-nine Senators were not present. 
Among these were Senator Hill, of New York, who opposes 
the bill, and Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, who favors it. 
Senator Quay, who voted for the White amendment, claims 
to be in favor of the bill; if so, he is opposed to its 
enforcement. On Monday of this week the Senate agreed 
unanimously that the first vote should be taken on Tues- 
day of next week. Ifthe friends of the measure will send 
their Senators letters in its favor with half the diligence 
with which its opponents will send telegrams against it, 
there is no doubt about its passage. 
@ 

The Rapid Transit Commission in this city evidently 
intends to grant the Manhattan Elevated Railway Com- 
pany additional privileges far in excess of those sanctioned 
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by public sentiment. The consequence is that Manhattan 
stock, which two weeks ago had risen from 130 to 150, 
has now risen to 170. On Monday night of last week a 
public meeting was held in. Cooper Union, under the au- 
spices of the labor organizations, to demand that the city 
should construct its rapid transit system. Dr. Edward 
McGlynn and Henry George were among the speakers. 
The labor unions: of course favor municipal ownership, 
because it conforms with their ideals of industrial democ- 
racy. The meeting made it clear that, while the audience be- 
lieved that municipal construction was good business policy, 
it would be ready to make a sacrifice of dollars and cents in 
order that the public highways should be under the con- 
trol of the public. The Commission, at its meeting the 
next day, ignored the proposition of municipal construc- 
tion, and, along with resolutions declaring that in the end 
an underground system must be constructed, passed other 
resolutions declaring that further privileges must be 
granted the Manhattan Company. On Friday this Com- 
pany submitted its plans, which were, in brief, that it 
should be permitted to construct three or four tracks along 
the avenues already occupied, cross-town connections 
at several places where a great amount of business centers, 
and, finally, an entirely new line along the west side of the 
city, covering and ruining the Boulevard constructed by 
the city at an expense of millions. This proposition does 
such violence to public sentiment that it must be looked 
upon in the light of a request for the whole city in the 
hope of compromising upon half of it. Fortunately, how- 
ever, a body of men who are not idealists are fighting 
such an appropriation of public privileges to private ends, 
and they are helped in their fight by the insolent attitude 
assumed by the Manhattan. We refer to the Real Estate 


_ Exchange, whose petition in favor of municipal construc- 


tion was presented at the meeting of the Rapid Transit 
Commission on Friday. This important body of business 
men is opposed to any measure of “ temporary relief ” 
which will prevent a measure of permanent relief, and 
recognizes that the extension of the Manhattan system to 
new streets would have this object and end. Public action 
alone can afford permanent public relief. 


Those who wish to think charitably of their fellow-men 


find it hard to believe that any man could be guilty of the 


atrocity of which Hugh F. Dempsey, Master Workman of 
District Assembly No. 3 of the Knights of Labor, has been 
found guilty, but, so far as we can judge from the very im- 
perfect reports of the case which have reached us through 
the papers, the jury could have reached no other conclu- 
sion. The analysis of the bodies of some of the non-union 
men who sickened and died while at work in the Home- 
stead mill showed that the deaths were caused by poison; 
the testimony of an alleged accomplice in the crime, who 
himself gained admission to the works and mixed the poi- 
sonous powders in the food, fastened the crime upon the 
accused ; other evidence confirmed the accomplice’s tes- 
timony ; and, finally, Mr. Dempsey’s denial under oath, when 
placed upon the witness-stand, seems, from reports of his 
conduct and appearance, rather to have confirmed than 
refuted the charges against him. The judge’s charge was ab- 


solutely impartial, leaving the questions of fact wholly with 


the jury. The murder was itself the culmination of a series of 
wrongful acts, each leading on to one that is worse: first, 


the assumption that capitalists and laborers are natural 


enemies, not partners in a common enterprise; then a 
declaration of war between them; then an edict issued by 
an irresponsible body that no non-union man should work 
in the mills; then mob violence to carry that edict into 
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effect; and finally murder by the slow process of poisoning. 
Even if on appeal the verdict against Mr. Dempsey should 
be set aside and he should be acquitted—and we by no 
means deny the possibility of such a result—the awful fact 
still remains that non-union men were poisoned because 
they had dared to take the work of the union men at wages 
which the latter had refused. Whatever differences of 
opinion may exist as to the labor queStion, there can be 
none that there is no place in America for the methods of 
secret assassination, and that punishment of such methods 
cannot follow too quickly upon the discovery of the crime. 
The outcome of the trial of five high police officials of 
New York City for failure to suppress gambling and disorder 
in their districts was a disappointment to all friends of order 
and honest government. The charges were preferred in 
apparent good faith by Superintendent Byrnes, who sent 
his men to raid the dens which the Captains and the 
Inspectors of the precincts that harbored them could not 
or would not see. Five of them were gambling-houses, 
and one was an opium “joint.” The gambling-houses 
were not the most notorious establishments of that 
kind in the city, but they were perhaps not less harmful 
for that reason, as the Superintendent pointed out, and at 
all events it was a beginning. There were many, who 
have looked to our new Chief of Police as a strong man, 
who believed that he would take the opportunity offered 
him by the backing of an aroused public sentiment to 
redeem the good name of the police force, by defying alike 
the lawbreaker and the politicians. But the trial, at 
which Mr. Byrnes appeared at once as the accuser 
and the only witness for the prosecution, disappointed 
these hopes. . There was hardly even a serious at- 
tempt at defense, and it was not needed. The prosecution 
was ridiculously weak. The politicians prevailed, and the 
trial ended with the acquittal of the two Inspectors and 
the conviction of the three Captains on the same evi- 
dence, the latter being “severely reprimanded” by the 
Board and told to look sharper hereafter. It was impossi- 
ble to resist the conclusion that the whole thing was a 
farce, gotten up for effect as a counter-irritant to the re- 
cent severe arraignment of the force. If so, it was in a 
double sense a failure. Noone was deceived, and Mr. 
Byrnes has lost ground which he may not easily recover. 
The one serious purpose that was made apparent by the 
proceedings was the effort of the Tammany politicians to 
“make of even this emergency a drag-net for more offices. 
The Inspectors were held guiltless because their districts 
were too large, and a bill to create a new inspectorship 
may confidently be looked for in the near future, 
After an existence of a quarter of a century, the Hamp- 
_ ton Institute makes an appeal for support, with one of the 
noblest records of achievement ever presented by an insti- 
. tution of learning. During this period it is doubtful if any 
other institution in America has done more toward the 
solving of fundamental educational problems, or has con- 
tributed more directly to the settlement of fundamental 
questions in American society. General Armstrong’s ill- 
ness, and, as a result, the partial withdrawal of his powerful 
influence, which has never been exerted on the public in 
vain, gives special emphasis to the attempt which the Arm- 
strong Association is now making to secure wider support 
for the institution. Ata public meeting held in this city 
on Wednesday evening of last week addresses were made 
by President Low, Carl Schurz, Dr. Rainsford, and others, 


in which the needs of the institution and the importance 


of its work were eloquently set forth. There are now in 
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Hampton nearly seven hundred pupils, both negro and 
Indian, and the total expense of the institution is about 
$100,000; the average cost of each boarding student being 
To meet its yearly expenditure the institution has 


$60,000 each year in the way of contributions from those 
who are interested in negro and Indian education. What 


-is needed is an increase of the endowment fund to not less 


than. $500,000, and the most effective way to do this is to 
found six hundred industrial scholarships of $30 each. 
The small amount of $30 will give a male student one 
year’s training as mechanic or farmer, or a female student 


a similar training in domestic service or dressmaking. 
The Christian Union has so often and so urgently pressed 


the claims of the Hampton Institute that it is unnecessary 
to add a word to this statement of ways in which a gener- 
ous public can aid a noble enterprise. 
The recent ministerial crisis in Spain, which brought the 
Liberals again into power, with Sagasta at their head, has 


been followed by a dissolution of the Cortes, the general 


elections, however, not taking place until March. It is 


probably safe to predict that the result of the elections 


will be a decided majority for the Government. In Spain 


the Government almost invariably wins, for the reason 
that the entire electoral machinery is so organized as to be 


easily managed by the party in power. Spain has made 
notable constitutional progress of late years, but, so far as 


its electoral machinery is concerned, it is still the paradise 


of the politician; a model which the Quays and Crokers 
would delight to study if there were any chance of its in- 
Corruption, bribery, and every possible 
electioneering trick can be used with impunity in Spain 
on account of the laxity of the laws. Under these circum- 
stances it is fortunate that both the Spanish leaders, Sagasta 
and Canovas, are men of high character and unquestioned 
patriotism. 
GENERAL NEws.—Among the United States Senators 
elected last week were Edward Murphy, in New York; 
Henry Cabot Lodge, in Massachusetts; Stephen N. 
White, in California; Eugene Hale, in Maine; George | 
Gray, in Delaware; M. S. Quay, in Pennsylvania; Joseph 
R. Hawley, in Connecticut ; and F. B. Stockbridge, in Mich- 
igan. Governor Flower, of this State, has appointed 
Thomas J. Dowling as Labor Commissioner, to succeed 
Charles F. Peck. Labor riots occurred last week in Am- 
sterdam and Brussels ; in both cities there was some fight- 
ing with the police, but the mobs were easily dispersed. 
Dr. Charles K, Adams was, on Tuesday of last week, inaugu- 
rated as President of the University of Wisconsin, at Mad- 
ison. The Rev. Dr. N. W. Stryker was, on January 17, 
inaugurated as President of Hamilton College at Clinton, 
N. Y. Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, of this city, has offered 
to erect as a memorial of his son, William Henry Vander- 
bilt, a member of the present senior class at Yale College, 
who died last spring, a large stone dormitory, which 
it is expected will be the finest building of its kind 
in the countr;. Several fatal railway accidents have 
marked the week, and in two instances have occurred 
despite the block system, showing that the most perfect 


system depends, after all, on human care and caution.- 

As we are about going to press, the sudden death is an- 

nounced of the Hon. Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar 

at Macon, Ga., at the age of sixty-seven; Mr. Lamar was 

President Cleveland’s Secretary of the Interior, and was 

appointed by him to the United States Supreme Court in 
1888, | 
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Phillips Brooks 


The death of Bishop Brooks is so personal a loss that it 


is difficult to write of him and his work with calmness. | 


He was a great preacher 
because he was a great 
soul. His death is like 
the sudden disappear- 
ance of a familiar spring 
whereat we have been 
accustomed to quench 
our thirst ; like the going 
out of a star which has 
been a light and a 
companion to a lonely 
watcher. 
in just those elements 
which this critical and an- 
alytical age most needs 
: —the spiritual and the 
synthetic. The world alternates between pulling its tools 
_and toys to pieces to see how they are made, and lament- 
ing because they are gone. Dr. Brooks was perceptive and 
constructive, saw with a spiritual vision and reported what 
he saw, was a messenger and a witness, was rich in all the 
elements of a noble life, and out of his richness imparted 
to others. Yet was he wholly free from the natural un- 
soundnesses of reaction against scholasticism, from the 
fads and fancies and visionariness of an imagination not 
sobered and restrained by experience and observation. 
He was not the less sane because he was spiritual. Never 
did any age more need such a man. oe 
His physical endurance seemed to know no fatigue; 
fast as his fires burned within him, he never appeared as 
one exhausted, and came from his pulpit as fresh as he 
went into it. His sympathies realized the experiences of 
all sorts and conditions of men; he was equally in touch 
with the scholar and the wage-earner, the recluse and the 
man of affairs, the experienced grandsire and the little 
child ; and they were equally at home with him. He gave 
the same message, clothed in the same language, to his 
morning congregation—the wealthiest and most cultured 
of Boston—and to his afternoon or evening congregation 
of clerks and shop-girls; and the one congregation 
listened as eagerly as the other, and was as much com- 
forted and strengthened. He was incapable of stoop- 
ing to the poor and the humble, for in the poorest 


and the humblest he saw a child of God, and re- 


vered the nascent divinity. He lived in the eternal world, 
and knew no other; not because he was foreign to the 
world that now is, but because the world that now is was 
to him so thoroughly the eternal world, and all that is not 
eternal was as if it were not. His courage was so naive 
that one could scarcely call it courage; he simply knew 
no other way but to be true to himself and so true to God. 
Never was man less professional than he, yet he gave him- 
self wholly to his chosen work of preaching; refused all 
invitations from: lecture fields and literary periodicals; 
brought all his treasures of mind and heart to enrich his 
message of faith and hope and love. He possessed a subtile, 
suggestive imagination, but never used it for mere fres- 
coes; a great heart and an overflowing sympathy, but 
never employed them for dramatic effect. He violated all 
rules of elocution; and won his pre-eminence as a pulpit 
orator by self-sacrifice. 

His message to the world was a simple one. Asked by 
a friend what sermon he was going to preach in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, he replied, “Sermon! I have but one.” And 
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this was profoundly true. With infinite variety of form, he: 
always repeated the same message: ‘I have come that ye 
might have life, and might have it more abundantly.” 
Rarely did he preach a sermon that the word abundance 
did not occur in it. This largeness of his life was the 
secret of his catholicity. Some men there are who belittle 
creeds—“‘ No matter what you believe;” and rituals— 
‘Work is the truest worship ;” and organizations—“ One 
can be as good a Christian outside the Church as within 
it.” Not such was the bieadth of Dr. Brooks. He saw 
some spiritual faith beneath all creeds; some devout 
worship expressing itself in all rituals; some sincere loyalty 
in all ecclesiastical organizations. And he sought to lead men 
to the largest, fullest creed, to the ritual that most truly and 
fully uttered their own spiritual life, to the order in which 
they could most loyally serve the Master. It was this that 
made him—loyal as he always was to the Church he loved 
and lived in and labored with—equally ready to unite 
with Congregationalists and with high ritualists in public 
worship, ready to give the benediction of his presence to 
the ordination service of a non-episcopally ordained min- 
ister, as he would have been, if asked, to that of a Roman 
Catholic priest. Such a life as his is not less a protest against 
the breadth of an unspiritual and impoverished life than 
against the narrowness of a life that is egotistical and self- 
conceited. | 

It is difficult to conceive that any man could have 
known Phillips Brooks and not been better for the knowl- 
edge. For to know him was to know, not only a good and 


‘ great man, whose greatness was in his righteousness of 


body, mind, and spirit, but it was also to know that God is 
in his children upon the earth, and that there is, or may be, 
in them the power of an endless life. 


A Midwinter Number 


The Midwinter Number of The Christian Union empha- 
sizes again the gospel of out-of-door life which we have 
endeavored to preach, in season and out of season, for 
years past, believing that a sound intellectual and morah 
life begins in a sound physical life, and also that a knowl- 
edge of one’s country is a primary element in a thorough 
education. The Christian Union aims to be a National 
paper, and to represent, not a section, but the continent, 
and accordingly it devotes large space to articles of 
descriptive life in the different sections of the continent. 
Mr. Johnson’s attractive study of New England life, illus- 
trated from nature, the articles on travel in California and 
the South, and the Spectator’s midwinter ramble, form 
another and, we trust, effective chapter in the gospel of 
broad, healthful National life. 


The Approaching Session of the 


English Parliament 


By this time next week the English Parliament will 
have entered upon a session which promises to be the - 
most eventful of any since the days of the unreformed 
House of Commons. There have been a good many 
eventful sessions since 1832; but none so exciting and so 
epoch-making as that opening on Tuesday next is likely. 
to be; nor since the English people elected their Parliament 
on a popular franchise has the political situation been 
more curious and remarkable, or more complicated, than it 
is on the eve of the introduction to the. House of Com- 
mons of Mr, Gladstone’s new Home Rule Bill. The ses- 
sions marked by the passage of the Municipal Corpora- 
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tions Act, giving representative government to the towns 
and cities of England; by the abolition of the Corn Laws ; 
by the debates on the conduct of the Crimean War ; by the 
passage of the 1867 Reform Act; by the establishment of 
a system of compulsory education; by the great controver- 
sies on the Eastern question ; by the rise of Mr. Parnell 
and the Nationalist party; by the Reform Act of 1384 ; 
and by the division on Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule 
Bill, are all landmarks in the Parliamentary history of the 
last sixty years; but the present session will overtop them 
all. 

English politics were never more interesting than they 
are at the present time. The enfranchisement of the 
democracy was made almost complete by the Reform Act 
of 1884, and since then the democracy has been assert- 
ing itself with an eagerness and energy which is disturb- 
fing and sundering the old forces of English political life. 
A new epoch will date from the session of 1893, and what- 
ever may be the fate of the new bill for Ireland, the com- 
ang session will be marked by a rearrangement of the 
political parties which have been facing each other in the 
‘House of Commons for more than a century. Before very 
long, Radicalism and Socialism will take the place of Lib- 
eralism and Whiggism, and those who have been identi- 
fied with the older phases of Liberalism will have to make 
a choice and determine whether they will go forward with 
the Radicals or fall back into the ranks of the Conserva- 
tive party, which now occupies the ground held between 
«867 and 1884 by the Liberals. Many Liberals of 
former days, who are still in the House of Commons, 
have already made this choice, and are now for good and 
all with the Conservative party. In the constituencies 
the same choice has been made by a much larger number, 
who ten years ago followed Mr. Gladstone; and both in 
the House of Commons and in the country this falling 
back into Conservatism, or rather this marking time until 
the Conservative party comes up to the older Liberalism, 
will go on to an increasing extent during the approaching 
session of Parliament, and as the result of events by which 
the session is certain to be made memorable. 

The complexity of the situation is largely on the Govern- 
ment side of the House of Commons. In name there are 
still two parties in the Opposition. After the last general 
election the Tories counted their forces at 269, and the 
Liberal-Unionists enumerated theirs at 46; but for all 
practical purposes these forces were long ago amalgamated, 
and all the members on the Opposition side of the House 
may be classed as Tories, for they all are Tories on the 
great political questions of the day, irrespective of Home 
Rule. They will vote as a unit on all important occasions, 
Not so the Government forces. Liberalism always had a 
tendency to divide itself off into parties and sections. 
There has always been a cautious as well as a more for- 
ward party in its ranks; but to-day there are no fewer 
than five or six easily defined divisions in the party which, 
as regards Home Rule, follows Mr. Gladstone. The eighty 
Irish members, who give Mr. Gladstone his majority, are 
divided into two parties. Of the Nationalists who follow 
IMr, Justin McCarthy there are 71; of the Parnellites 
who follow Mr. Redmond there are 9. Then come the 
divisions in Mr. Gladstone’s English, Welsh, and Scotch 
following. When Parliament met in August last year, 


there were 275 members in this party, who may be divided © 


into four groups—the Liberals who are more Whig than 
Radical ; the Radicals like Sir Wilfrid ‘Lawson and Mr. 


Samuel Story; the old school of Labor members; and, 


finally, the Socialists. The last group is not a numerous 
-one, but, under existing conditions, a party which can 
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command even six or seven votes is a power in the House- 
of Commons. 

Mr. Gladstone’s danger es with the Parnellites and the 
moderate Liberals. He has not much to fear from the 
other groups. Their members are now more enthusiastic 
about English reforms than about Home Rule; but they 
realize that as long as Mr. Gladstone is in control there is 
no hope for their measures until Ireland is out of the way. 
For this reason they will not be too critical about the 
Home Rule Bill. The moderate Liberals, however, will be 
critical. Some of them have already shown a critical spirit 
which threatens trouble. Two members of the moderate 
Liberal group have given their constituents to understand 
that they are not so sure of the wisdom of Home Rule as 
they were six years ago, and others are nervous about a 
measure which it is now admitted is to, provide for the 
retention of the Irish members at Westminster after an 
Irish Parliament has been established on College Green. 

During the short session of August last, when the House 
of Commons overturned the Salisbury Government, Mr. 
Gladstone could count on forty votes in a critical division. 
He cannot now count on forty for a Home Rule Bill. Early 
in the recess Mr. Gladstone suffered a reverse at Ciren- 
cester, where at a by-election a Home Ruler was replaced 
by a Unionist. This brought his majority down to thirty- 
eight. Then came the desertion of Sir Edward Reed and 
Mr. Rathbone, which brought the majority down to thirty- 
four. Another vote will be lost to Mr. Gladstone, but not 
gained by the Unionists, by the flight of Mr. J. S. Balfour, | 
who was connected with the financial concerns which went 
to wreck last autumn and swallowed up four or five mill- 
ions sterling belonging to middle class and artisan invest- 
ors. Mr. Balfour will be denied the Chiltern Hundreds 
until he has answered the charges made against him in 
connection with these concerns. If he fails, he will be 
expelled the House of Commons; but the motion for his 
expulsion is not likely to be carried until after the division | 
on the Home Rule Bill. In the meantime, Burnley, which 
he represented, will be without a member, and Mr. Glad- 
stone will be a vote short in the critical division on the 
Home Rule Bill. This brings his present majority down 
to thirty-three. Between the assembling of Parliament and 
the second reading of the Home Rule Bill, by-elections 
will take place in Rochester, Walsall, and Hexham, where 
the Unionists lost seats on petition, and in North and 
South Meath, where the Nationalist members, Messrs. 
Davitt and Fulham, were unseated on account of priestly 
interference. There will also be elections at Huddersfield 
and Halifax. In all these elections Mr. Gladstone may 
gain two seats, which would bring his majority up again to 
thirty-seven ; and, unless something unforeseen happens, 
this will be the majority of presumably Home Rule sup- 
porters at Mr. Gladstone’s back when he stands at the 
Table to introducz his second Home Rule Bill. Any break- 
ing away of moderate Liberals or of Parnellite Irish mem- 
bers will come out of this number, and as only eighteen 
or nineteen members need change sides to bring about 
defeat, it will be seen at once over what thin ice Mr. Glad- 
stone will have to travel when he ventures out again with 
his new Home Rule Bill. 

Two or three weeks will elapse before Mr. Gladstone 
can introduce his bill, as, on the Address to the Crown, 
the Unionists will discuss the Evicted Tenants Commis- 
sion and the pardoning of the Gweedore prisoners ; while 
the Radical members will test the feeling of the House on 
the action of the Government in regard to Uganda. It 
will be Easter before the fate of the Home Rule Bill will 
be finally known. 
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Dr. Bouquillon’s Pamphlet 


There lies before us a pamphlet which has created no 
little interest in the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
‘States, though it’is little known in Protestant circles. If 


not absolutely out of ‘print, it is at all events difficult to’ 


obtain. It is important not perhaps so much from the 
principles which it enunciates as from the position and 


character of the author, and the events which it has prob- 


ably helped to produce and certainly has interpreted. The 
‘title of this pamphlet is “‘ Education: To Whom Does It 
Belong?” The author is the Rev. Thomas Bouquillon, D.D., 
Professor of Moral Theology at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. It is needless to add that 
‘the author writes from the point of view of a Roman 
Catholic scholar, and endeavors to sustain his positions, 
not merely by showing their reasonableness, but also by 
extensive quotations showing their accord with the doctrines 
-of his Church. 

We can perhaps most fairly interpret his positions by 
quoting his own summary at the close of his pamphlet : 

“ Education: to whom does it belong? is the question with which 
“we started out. We now make answer. It belongs to the individual— 
physical or moral [7. ¢., individual or corporate]—to the family, to the 

State, to the Church; to none of these solely and exclusively, but to 
-all four combined in harmonious working, for the reason that man is 
not an isolated but a social being. Precisely in the harmonious com- 
dination of these four factors in education is the difficulty of practical 


-application. Practical application is the work of the men whom God 
chas placed at the head of the Church and the State, not ours.” 


This summary does not, however, fully state the princi- 
“ples for which Dr. Bouquillon contends. He insists: 


First, that every person, whether an individual or a 


-corporate person, has a right to teach, because whoever 


knows has a right to communicate to one who does not © 


‘know. 

Second, that the parents have a right to teach and to 
choose teachers for their children, because this obligation 
has been imposed on them by God; but that this right is 

neither unlimited nor absolute, but subject to the proper 
-control both of the Church and the State. 
within the sphere of its powers, has a right of inspection 
over the education imparted by the family—the right to 
“prevent it from becoming a source of moral poisoning.” 

Third, that the State—or rather the community, that is, 
‘the social organization—has a special and proper right to 
teach, and therefore to establish schools, appoint teachers, 
-and prescribe methods and programmes of study; that this 
‘right is based upon the very nature of things, upon its “ right 
‘to use all legitimate temporal means it judges necessary for 

the attainment of the temporal common welfare, which is 
‘the end of civil society ;” that this right and duty has been 
‘maintained by Roman Catholic authorities and exercised 
by Roman Catholic States since the days of Charlemagne. 

Fourth, that the Church has a right to teach ; that it has 

‘the exclusive right to teach Christian doctrines—that is to 
‘say, revealed truths—but only a secondary right to teach 
secular learning. ‘Her duty of teaching human sciences 
is only indirect—the work of charity or of necessity ; of 
-charity when they are not sufficiently taught by others 
who have that duty; of necessity when they are badly 
-taught—that is, taught in a sense opposed to supernatural 
“truth and morality.” 

And, finally, as a result of these principles, that the 
_ State has in its own sphere an authority over not 
‘only the schools which itself founds, but over schools 
-of human science founded by individuals, families, and 
-associations—authority to prevent the unworthy and in- 
‘incapable from assuming the réle of educators, authority 
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_ to compel parents to fulfill their duty of educating their 


children, and authority to determine the minimum of 
instruction which the parents.shall furnish their children, 
and to make instruction obligatory upon them, prescribing 
by law the teaching of certain branches the knowledge of 
which is deemed necessary for the majority of the citizens. 

If the reader will consider these propositions carefully, 
he will see that they contain all the essential principles 
for which Americans have contended as constituting the 
foundation of a public school system—the primary right 
of the State to teach; its right to teach all that is essen- 


tial to good citizenship ; its right to compel the attendance 


of children upon schools; its right to require all children 
to be taught certain studies—as, for example, the English 
language—as essential elements in their education, whether 
public or private; its right to exercise such supervision 
over private or even parochial schools as may be necessary 
to secure competent irfstruction in the arts and sciences, 
This pamphlet, bearing the imprint of 1891, has elicited 
vigorous replies from other Catholic authorities who 
deny the principle of State education for which Father 
Bouquillon contends. This discussion, which, curiously, 


elicited very little attention in Protestant circles, imme-— 


diately followed the now famous Faribault experiment 
—which experiment, as our readers know, was noth- 
ing more or less than that of giving over a parochial 
school building at a nominal rent to the public school 
authorities, that the secular education therein might be 
carried on under their control, and according to such 
methods and standards as they might prescribe ; and this 
Faribault experiment and Dr. Bouquillon’s pamphlet having 
elicited sharp criticism from the Ultramontane party in 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, Mon- 
signor Satolli’s mission followed—a mission the object of 
which it apparently is to give Papal sanction and indorse- 
ment to the principles for which Dr. Bouquillon has con- 
tended, as sustained alike by reason, by Roman Catholic 
authorities, and by history. 

As Americans we hail this pamphlet and the events 
which have followed it. So long as we supposed that the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy contended that education was 
not a proper function of the State, but must be remitted 
entirely to the Church, so long it seemed to us that com- 
promise or reconciliation with the hierarchy respecting our — 
American system of education was impossible ; but if a con- 
siderable section of the Roman Catholic Church in this coun- 
try adopts, as it now seems to do, Dr. Bouquillon’s proposi- 
tions, and especially if the Supreme Pontiff authoritatively 
sanctions them, there is no reason why Protestants should 
not enter into cordial conference with their Roman Cath- 
olic brethren, laying aside all spirit of suspicion and antag- 
onism, and seeking to work out with them, on the basis of 
Dr. Bouquillon’s pamphlet and Monsignor Satolli’s propo- 
sitions, a system of public education which shall provide 
for the instruction of youth in this country under State 


auspices, in all those departments of life in which we are 


in accord ; and under the auspices of our various churches, 
or in our individual homes, in those respects in which we 
differ one with the other. If we interpret the signs of the 
times aright, Dr. Bouquillon’s pamphlet and Monsignor 
Satolli’s mission are among the most important events in 
American history since the close of the Civil War. 


It is gratifying to find that the coarse attack on General 
Butler published in a Tennessee paper was promptly rebuked 
by another paper in the same neighborhood. Such vulgar out- 
breaks misrepresent the Southern people. There is a sharp dif- 
ference bet ween criticism or protest and abuse. 
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Winter Below Mason and Dixon’s Line 


In the Track of the Swallow 
By Martha McCulloch Williams 


HE winter wayfarer must, first of all, 
realize that nowhere in these United 
States is he absolutely ,out of the 
zone of cold weather. Not bitter 
cold, stinging, nipping, cutting the 
marrow, but a raw, damp chilliness 
such as comes when the thermome- 
ter falls to thirty-two or a little 
lower, after days of pouring rain. 

This, though, by way of variety. In between there will be 
days, weeks even, of bright weather, when doors, windows 
even, stand wide to the April-soft air; when log fires 
smolder on the wide hearths more for cheer than comfort. 

Particularly is this true in the cotton belt—the Gulf 
States, Arkansas, the southern edges of Tennessee and North 
Carolina. Thence northward to Mason and Dixon’s line 
snow falls almost every winter. Sometimes the fall is two 
feet deep, but it rarely lies longer than a week. Byconse- 
quence, sleigh riding is there a most exceptional diversion, 
and prized in proportion to its rarity. Almost without 
exception the sleighs are home-made, the bells the hollow 
tinkling ones used for the necks of sheep and young cattle. 
Now and again, in the infrequent towns, some gay young 
blood sets his buggy on runners, or even owns a bought 
sleigh, but such rigs are looked at askance, as by no means 
conducing to the real end of sleigh-riding, which is there 
understood to be as many oversets to the mile as there are 
_ big, soft snow-banks along the way. Only the most adven- 
turous souls dare to risk a journey upon runners ; for no man 
knows when the thaw may set.in, the snow vanish as by 
magic, leaving him the alternative of either riding bare- 
back or being painfully dragged and jolted over the long, 
muddy miles that lie between him and home. 

Snow comes mainly in January and February. Very 
often it covers early violets. Nearly always you find fresh 
blossoms while still its traces linger on wooded northern 
hill-slopes. For the south wind banishes it—the “ sweet 
south”’ at whose touch all blossoms awake. Darky 
weather-prophets have a curious theory of wind. It is to 
them not merely air in motion, but a distinct entity, en- 
dowed with a mysterious volition. ‘ De win’, she lives 
down ’hind de moon,” they will tell you, once you win 
them to free speech with you. ‘ When de moon run souf, 
win’ gut ter foller; moon hang norf, win’ go dar, too; but 
if she’s blowin’ norfwes’, she’s gut ter go all ’round de 
worl’—wes’, souf, eas’—’fore she kin blow straight f’m 
norf. Why? Don’ ax me, chile. I des knows hit’s so. 
I hear ’um say dey is big high wall up in de aar, whut de 
moon Cain’t climb ober—neither de win’.” 

This same prophet will tell you of the lingering snow- 
banks that they are “hantin’ mo’ ter come,” and add 
further that you may foretell its arrival by the way the cat 
lies at the warm fireside. If she puts her nose between 
her paws, there will be days of fair weather. Contrari- 
wise, if she lies on her head, look for falling weather— 
most likely snow—within the twenty-four hours. 
half the black folk move eyery Christmas, and the last 
one of them knows it is “ bad luck” to move cats, brooms, 
and black walnuts. So, if the outgoing tenant has not left 
a cat behind, the incoming one is often forced to borrow 
one of his next neighbor, since to sell or give away the 
animal is to sell or give away good luck—which comes to 
you with a stray cat, and abides according to your wel- 
come of the vagrant. | , 

So much of weather conditions by way of justifying the ad- 
vice which follows. It is, wear light garments and carry heavy 
ones when you go to the South country. Next the skin 
put thin, close-sitting undergarments of silk and cotton. 
Over them what wear you please and the thermometer 
indicates. It is hard to say which is the more risky, tak- 
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ing off heavy flannels or sweltering in them with the ther- 
mometer at seventy. With the skin protected from atmos- 
pheric changes, it is an easy matter so to clothe yourself 
as to be comfortable, let the wind blow hot or cold. 

It is well to remember also that, except at the fine new 
winter resorts, with their ‘‘ sun parlors” and modern con- 
veniences, Southern houses of all classes are draughty 
places, with doors and windows that even when closed 
admit plentiful air, and that nearly always they are heated 
by open fires in big, wide-throated chimneys. Naturally, the 
indoor temperature is subject to wide and violent varia- 
tion, particularly in a country house, where the traveler 
who cares really to get a flavor of the land and its life 
should by all means endeavor to secure domicile. 

Few things are more delightful than a sojourn of a few 
weeks in the wide, rambling homestead of a prosperous 
farmer. Once you can persuade him to receive you, you 
are made royally welcome at a rate of charge ridiculously 
small, Think of paying seven to ten dollars a month for 
a big room with wood fires, the cleanest of soft beds, and 
sheets that smell of rose-leaves! The floor most likely wilt 
be carpetless, the bureau a queer old-fashioned affair with 
a cracked mirror hung above it to a nail in the wall. The 
closet will certainly be conspicuous by absence. It never 
entered into the mind of those old-time builders thus to 
occupy any of the superabundant floor-space. But what 
if your garments do gather dust ?—there is always a darky 
at hand to brush them. The table is something to remem- 
ber rejoicing all the days of your life. Breakfast means 
rolls, waffles, biscuit, egg bread, broiled ham, broiled 
chicken, sausage, spare-rib—turkey hash, maybe—with 
coffee to delight the Grand Turk himself. Tea may be 
had for the asking; milk is always abundantly in evidence. 
Dinner and supper are after the same generous pattern. 
In between you will be served nuts, cider, apples, cake, 
brandy, fruit—one or all, as your hostess has leisure an 
inclination. | 

If you take pains to stand well with your entertainers, 
you may have horses to ride or drive at your pleasure— 
guns, dogs, too, if your fancy turns to sport. If you care 
for angling, the best streams will be cheerfully shown you. 
In the mill-ponds, trout, suckers, silver and sun perch 
abound. All save the suckers are bold biters, and so 
game and wary as to be worth the attention of the most 
scientific fisherman. 

The sport of sports, though, is fox-hunting. The season 
for it runs from October to April. No regular packs are 
kept, but in neighborhoods where the sport prevails almost 
every considerable landowner has from one to six couple 
of hounds. The dogs are of the old black-and-tan or blue- 
mottled strain, that has spread from Virginia and the Caro- 
linas all over the South. Usually the man with most dogs 
is a volunteer M. F. H. When he stirs abroad either at 
twilight or in the gray dark just before dawn, the sound of 
his hern gathers other hunters, other hounds, till the noise 
of the hunt fills all the heavens. Foxes are plenty—too © 
plenty, say the women folk, of whom the hunters claim a 
chicken pie for each brush brought in. The animals 
house and breed in crannies of the bluffs edging the fre- 
quent streams. Always the aim of the hunters is to find 
Reynard away from home, cut him off from his rock-fast- 
ness, and do him to death in the open across which he is 
certain to make for the next cregk. A mad, merry chasing 
itis. The pace is not too rapid, but what the hunt lacks 
in speed it makes up in jollity. The dog-music rings and 
tolls across the echoing land; now and again a horse 
neighs low and shrill. It is wonderful how quickly and 


well they learn the meaning of the full cry, and how they 
delight to follow it across fence or drain or timber. At the 
faintest whimpering challenge, ears are pricked, nostrils 
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held wide, every fiber and muscle thrilled tense in expect- 
ance. The riders themselves are hardly so stirred, albeit 
hunting is in their blood—so much so that that they follow 
it into green old age. 

In most parts of the South quail-shooting ends upon 
January 15; but rabbits, squirrels, and doves test the 
gunner’s aim the year round. Along the waterways wild 
fowl abound nearly the whole winter through, particularly 
_in the lagoons and bayous of the region adjacent to the 
Mississippi River. At Reel-Foot Lake, in western Ten- 
nessee, more than two hundred head have fallen in one 
day toasingle gun. Fishing is not less excellent; but 
only the tourist who is prepared for roughing it will find 
the region tolerable. 

Camp hunters find a paradise in the sunk lands edging 
the St. Francis River of Arkansas. There, in hundreds of 
miles of swamp, tangle, and hummock, deer, bear, wild tur- 
keys, and other creatures of the wood have found perpet- 
ual asylum, increase and multiply. The river runs parallel 
almost with the Mississippi for something like two hundred 
miles. All the valley. sank and gaped in huge cracks 
in the earthquakes of 1811-12. For a large part of the 
year it is impassable, impenetrable, but. from October to 
March you may find dry camping-ground, and, more than 
all, the game the most slaughterous soul could demand. 


* 


<¢ The Woods that Bring the Sunset 


Near ” 
By Richard Watson Gilder 


CReprinted from Mr. Gilder’s ‘* Lyrics,’’ by special permission of The Century 
Company.] 
The wind from out the west is blowing, 
The homeward-wandering cows are lowing; 
Dark grow the pine-woods, dark and drear— 
The woods that bring the sunset near. 


When o’er wide seas the sun declines, 
Far off its fading glory shines, 

Far off, sublime, and full of fear— 
The pine-woods bring the sunset near. 


This house that looks to east, to west, 
This, dear one, is our home, our rest ; 
Yonder the stormy sea, and here 

The woods that bring the sunset near. 


K:) 


On the American Riviera 
By James Duane Squires 


One of the stock geography questions years ago was, 
“¢ Through what islands of the Pacific would a line pass on 
_ taking the shortest course from the mouth of the Rio 
Grande River to the city of Pekin, China?” There was 
always surprise to learn that it would pass, not through the 
Sandwich Islands, but through those off the coast of Alaska. 
It will not be less surprising to many to learn that a con- 
siderable portion of the sea-coast of California runs east 
and west. The coast-line of this one State stretches over 
the same distance that Boston is from Charleston, and, after 
running due north and south for over five hundred miles, 
at Point Conception suddenly makes an abrupt turn and 
runs directly east and then gradually curves to the south, 
forming a shore almost the counterpart of that found on 
the Mediterranean lying to the south of the Maritime Alps. 
A great ocean gulf protected by an archipelago of outlying 
islands is formed, into which the cold currents of the 
Pacific never find their way. A range of mountains 


sheltering the land on the north and east completes an 


environment of land and sea which contributes to the 
formation of a region possessing a climate so similar to 
that of the Mediterranean that so experienced a traveler 
as Mr. Charles Dudley Warner has felt warranted in call- 
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ing this unique corner of our country “Our Italy,” and 


this calm sheet of blue ocean “‘ Our Mediterranean.” 


Following so distinguished an authority, it will not seem 
a California assumption to speak of an “ American Riviera.” 
From Point Conception to San Diego the shore-line makes 
a broad, graceful curve of two hundred and fifty miles. 
Starting and ending at the same points, the mountains 
make a deeper curve, extending seventy-five miles back 
from the sea at the deepest part of the curve. Here is 
‘Our Riviera.” The watering-places of Santa Barbara, 
Coronado, Redondo, and Santa Monica are already widely 


_known and thronged by thousands from every part of the 


world. Their broad, sloping beaches are as inviting as 


‘those of Scheveningen or New Jersey, and sea bathing may 


be enjoyed the year round. But for many the higher alti- 
tude and drier air of the uplands of the valleys have greater 
attractions. The most famous of such valleys is the San 
Gabriel. It is rich in historic associations, and although 
this is usually spoken of as a “ new country,” it was only 
fifty years after Columbus landed that the intrepid Cabrillo 
sailed into San Diego Bay and took possession of the coun- 
try in the name of the King of Spain. The missionary 
monks soon followed, and, with keen foresight, planted their 
mission stations in the choicest spots. These Franciscan 
fathers were quick to see the natural advantages of this 
beautiful valley, and they established here the San Gabriel 
Mission, which has given its name to the valley and which 
stands to-day surrounded by orange. groves and fruitful 
fields, a sort of anachronism in ‘the land—the Mecca to 
which all travelers make reverent pilgrimage. The valley 
is ten miles wide and seventy-five long. ‘The Sierra Madre 
range forms a barrier keeping back the wintry blasts of 
the north ; sometimes the summit will be covered with the 
‘beautiful white,” looking like the crest of an ocean wave 
suspended in mid-air ; but it ventures no further and soon 
disappears. The San Rafael Hills on the west shut out 
the fogs that come up from the sea. On the east and 
west rises the Puente range in majestic grandeur, with the 
lofty snow-capped peaks of San Jacinto and San Antonio 
piercing the sky. : 

In this valley, on the ridge formed by the foot-hills of 
the encircling mountains, are the most frequented of the 
upland resorts. Sixty miles back from the ocean, lying at 
the foot of San Bernardino, beautiful for situation, is 
Riverside. There one can drive for miles on a most charm- 
ing avenue, shaded by the magnolia, and bordering on the 
finest orange groves in this or any other land. A friend 
of the writer who has recently returned from a tour of the 
world says that the most beautiful spot he saw in his trav- 
els was Riverside, with its “ Magnolia Drive.” Following 
along on this ridge are Redlands, Pomona, Ontario, Santa 
Anita, San Gabriel, and Pasadena, forming a continuous 
garden from the base of snow-covered San Bernardino to 
Los Angeles, the metropolitan city of this part of the State. 

Pasadena, because of the salubrity of its climate and the 
general intelligence, refinement, and culture of its citizens, 
has become well known in the East, and additional infor- 
mation seems to be eagerly sought after. It is, in fact, a 
suburb of Los Angeles, being only eight miles distant, and 
joined to it by a system of rapid transit; but enjoying an 
entirely different climate because of its changed environ- 
ment. It has an elevation of about a thousand feet, and, 
though thirty miles from the ocean, one can, from many 
vantage-points, look out over the sea even to the moun- 
tainous island of Catalina, seventy miles away. It is close 
up to the mountains at the head of the San Gabriel Valley. 
Its name was given to it by the Indians when they came 
down through the passes to get their supplies at the Mother 
Mission. They were charmed by the situation, and called . 
it Pasadena, ‘ The Crown of the Valley.” The spirit of the 
East pervades the town to a marked degree. Its public in- 
stitutions, the intelligence of its citizens, their methods of 
doing business and habits of life, are indicative of Eastern 
origin. ‘There are churches of nearly every denomination, 
The schools range from kindergartens to a university. 
There is also a large public library so extravagantly housed 
in a building of stone that one imagines Mr. Carnegie 
must have had a hand in the work. Its avenues are broad 
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and handsomely laid out. The most beautiful one has 
been cut through a succession of orange groves in the midst 
of which have been built'the residences of the rich. Here 
is a Swiss cottage, there an adaptation of the Mission style. 
Some of the most costly are as incongruous with the nat- 
ural surroundings as an adobe would be on the banks of 
the Hudson. But good taste is asserting itself, and a ver- 
nacular style of architecture has begun to appear. 

On the day after Christmas came reports that the ther- 
mometer was ranging below zero throughout the East. 
This news seemed well-nigh incredible to those sojourning 
in the San Gabriel. They were enjoying weather like 
those rare days of June described by Mr. Lowell. And 
yet, in this country of marvels, cold winter is ever in sight. 
As one drives about in the glorious sunshine, amid bright 
flowers and golden fruit, if he longs for a glimpse of snow 
and frost, he has but to lift his eyes and there stands be- 
fore him San Antonio, appearing through a notch of the 
mountains not unlike the Jungfrau from Interlaken in her 
mantle of white. One can often stand with the aroma of 
the orange-blossom in his nostrils and watch the whirling 
snow. A terrific storm will be raging ; and, gathering force 
as it climbs the mountain-side, one at last has a veritable 
blizzard in full view. Almost instinctively one recalls the 
allusion to Mount Lebanon in “ Lalla Rookh :” 


On high its wintry summit towers, 
And whitens with eternal sleet ; 
While summer, in a vale of flowers, 
Is sleeping sweetly at its feet. 


And such are the surroundings and such the experiences 
of those who spend a winter on the American Riviera. 


How People Live 


V.—In a Bowery Hotel 
By Charles D. Lanier 


As the Third Avenue “ L”’ sweeps clanking down the 
Bowery, with its pitiful exposure of humble Lares and 
Penates—not seldom of a Bacchic character—one’s eye 
catches now and then a fleeting view of certain large halls 
where men are seated about in every phase of loafing, 
their general appearance touching an almost infinite num- 
ber of points on the scale of dilapidation. Puzzled by the 
repetition of such scenes, one might mistake them for 
charitable institutions and philanthropic reading-rooms, 
were they not so devoid of that which has been esteemed 
next to godliness. They are the sitting-rooms of that 
particular class of botels known as Bowery lodging-houses. 
Between the City Hall and Grand Street there are very 
nearly a hundred of them, and a motley crowd of thousands 
repair to them nightly. The impecunious young man come 
to the city to make his fortune naturally gravitates toward 
their flaring signs and cheap prices until he finds a “job” 
and makes friends. He will meet here several interesting 
classes of New York citizens—the Bowery tough; workmen 
out of employment, generally for specific reasons ; actors 
who have tales of managerial duplicity to account for 
their “ strapped ” condition ; ‘“‘ cranks”” who have systems 
by which they must ultimately win, or flying-machines on a 
continual verge of flying—many sorts and conditions of 
men find at one or another period of their lives that it is 
necessary to reduce their lodging expenses to the Bowery 
rates. Any mortification of spirit felt by such of these 
gentry as have seen better days is no doubt partially 
atoned for by the romantic, high-sounding names of their 
present abodes, suggesting diligent search by the Jandlord 
among yellow-backed novels. 

The Bowery hotel is a four or five storied building, 
with the ground floor, nine times out of ten, occupied by 
a dime museum, a pawnshop, or a bar-room. A much- 
needed reform has separated the management of the last- 
named institutions from the lodging-house, and one does 
not see here an inordinate amount of drunkenness. 

The flaunting sign-boards announce that “ gents ” may 
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purchase a night’s lodging for fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five: 
cents, with the additional attraction, in a few isolated 
instances, of free baths. Allured by these fair promises, 
the writer, accompanied at first by a friend, spent the 
largest and smallest hours of several nights as a guest of 
certain typical Bowery landlords. 

Rather curiously, we came near being refused admission 


to the first hotel because of our disreputable make-up, the 


result of sundry acts of omission and commission which we 
had considered necessary to reduce our appearance to the 
Bowery level. But, having finally persuaded the guardians. 
of peace in a house which we will call “ The Montmorency ” 
that we were reasonably law-abiding citizens, we passed up. 
the narrow, steep flight of stairs flanking the inevitable 
pawnshop and emerged somewhat incontinently into a 
large room, oppressively warm and smoky, with the odor 
of tobacco finally triumphant in its composite atmosphere. 

Men were disposed about this sitting-room—this is the 
place one sees from the elevated—ergaged in various 
attempts to do nothing, though some may rise to the exer- 
tion of checkers or cards, nor is the ‘ great daily ” unread. 
A group of Italians in a circle apart from the rest jab- 
bered excitedly in their native tongue concerning the 
fruit trade, and we were astonished, later, to find these 
foreigners, even “ Johnny Stand” men and banana-vend- 
ers, discussing with no little shrewdness the laws of inter- 
national trade and the probable effect of pending moves. 
in European statesmanship. In another corner sat half a 
dozen Germans, not of the usual comfortable, well-padded 
class, but rough, bearded fellows with rough habiliments-. 
and very positive views on socialistic panaceas. | 

Before we could sit down we were directed to a caged 
office holding an alert Jewish gentleman who peeps with 
quick, suspicious eyes through a small aperture and asks. 
us to show our money before he selects a key. We dis- 
play the requisite sum of thirty cents, are duly numbered, 
and then “ the man ” is called to show us up to our rooms. 
He is a chunky-built specimen, who unites the several 
functions of porter, housemaid, and policeman—or rather, 
in professional parlance, “bouncer,” on account of his. 
most important sphere of usefulness. Having answered in 
the affirmative the Jewish gentleman’s invitation to go to 
bed, we follow in the wake of the bouncer up further steep 
flights of stairs. 

The first landing brings us to a view of a huge dormi 
These are 
the more aristocratic twenty-five-cent rooms, and are not 
for the likes of us. Another wheezy climb, evoking objur- 
gations from the bouncer, who is not in the best of train- 


ing, brings us to the twenty-cent floor, where the pens are 


somewhat smaller, the atmosphere denser, and the light 
dimmer. The top floor attained, we are ushered into two 
of sixty or seventy little compartments, which have neces- 
sitated building partitions against the windows, effectually 
excluding light and air. 

We also notice with some uneasiness that whereas on 
the lower and more luxurious floors a wire netting was. 
stretched over the tops of the partitions, insuring a certain 
immunity from intrusion when the pen doors were locked, 
our cheaper accommodations were devoid of this safeguard.. 

Some of the lodgers were already ensconced within their 
dens, and a superficial inspection revealed to the bouncer 
two lighted and forbidden candles, one of them illuminat- 
ing the progress of a poker game and the other aiding a 
very seedy young man in the perusal of a cheap novel. 
Both “ glims ” were confiscated, and the bouncer departed 
with strong denunciations of the spirit which led people to- 
try to burn themselves up. 

My “room” was eight feet long and five feet wide, so 
that, allowing for the bedstead, there was scarcely room, ~ 
as Mr. Dick would have said, to swing a cat. I examined 


the bed for sociological reasons; but I did not sleep in it. 
In some of the houses visited there were greater attempts 
at cleanliness, but the standard was deplorably low. The 
vaunted bathing appliances, too, looked better from the 
sign outside than from the “ bath-room.” | 

Not that such regulations are entirely given over to the 
dubious mercies of the Bowery landlord ; 


in most of the 
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houses there are conspicuous placards stating the rules of 
the Sanitary Commission as to the number of occupants 
permitted in each dormitory or in each house, with certain 
other restrictions. But, as far as the writer could observe, 
the latitude of these rules was very great and the observ- 
ance of them very small, eS 

After examining the “ points ”’ of the lodging accommoda- 
tions it was our custom to return to the sitting-room and 
strike up an acquaintance with some of the men who might 
- geem typical or especially interesting. Recorder Smyth, in 
a recent paper dealing with his official experience with 
criminals in this city, has stated that these lodging-houses 
are often hotbeds of conspiracy, and it does seem that 
they offer golden opportunity to the parasitic elements of 
society. 

One of the curious specimens was a seedy man who at- 
tracted my attention in one of the more obscure of the 
hotels. He came with great regularity to the sitting-room, 
appropriated the darkest corner which would allow him to 
rezd the best of a seemingly interminable set of news- 
paper clippings, and set industriously to work with paper 
and pencil, ruling columns and making calculations with 
which the clippings evidently had some essential connec- 
tion. On inquiry of some of the men who knew him, I found 
that he had been an habitué of the place since the loss 
of his considerable property through the delights of horse- 
racing, which was his passion, and that he was now con- 
sidered not quite right in his head. It was his custom to 
cut from every newspaper he could obtain all records and 
betting odds of races that had been run, and with this 
material and data he was striving to evolve the inevitable 
‘system ” by which he should come to his own again. 

From the tremendous competition now existing, the 
loose methods of carrying on these hotels, and the en- 
couraging success of certain mission-houses, it seems 
plain to the writer that here is a chance for the working of 
the “ philanthropy and five per cent.” principle in the es- 
tablishment on the Bowery of large lodging-houses care- 
fully managed and giving opportunities for some exercise 
of co operation. Such an idea would not suffer from one 
doubt which deters so many practical reformers from 
_ working for “ model tenement-houses ”’ and the like—the 
doubt whether the tenants will prefer the ‘“‘ model ” struc- 
tures to the squalid ones. For the men who frequent 
these lodging-houses of which I have written have not, 
in most. cases, been-degraded so. far, though many of them 
are on their way to it, and it will be the ounce of preven- 
tion if they Gis be furnioheld with decent accommodations 
and an invigorating moral and physical atmosphere during 
their transient misfortunes. Nor is there any need that a 
great co-operative lodging-house should be purely a colony 
of unfortunates. ‘The location is central and admirably 
adapted for the homes of bachelor workmen in general. 
To see how they would appreciate such a chance one has 
_ but to visit the Bowery branch of the Y. M. C. A., with its 
gymnasium and technical classes. 


* 


How Brown Played the Organ 
By L. S. M. 


The church was finished. For many years the society 
had worshiped in a worn-out structure of wood, incor- 
venient in form and insufficient in size ; and now stood in 
its place a noble edifice of brick and stone, with arches and 
lofty towers, broad aisles, and rich effects of light and shade. 

The first service was to be an organ recital, and for this 
long preparation had been made; for the organ, like every- 
thing else about the building, had been constructed upon a 
liberal scale, and was believed to be an instrument of great 
brilliancy and power. Performers had been invited from 
all the neighboring cities, and each had been given an 
opportunity ta become familiar with all the peculiarities of 
the organ before the time of the performance. 

The entertainment began with one of the great master- 
pieces of composition, played by an organist of country- 
wide reputation ; and this was followed by another and 
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another selection of the same kind, performed with equal 
skill. All the resources of the great machine were brought | 
into play, and every possible combination was produced. 
This torrent of melody and harmony continued for two 
hours, and yet one performer remained to be heard. 

What, in all the range of music, remained to him? 
What of soft or loud, high or low, slow or quick, could he 
offer that would have any charm for an audience at such a 
time? But he was the man that had designed the organ, 
had planned all its fine effects, and had watched its con- 
struction from day to day. He knew where to place his 
hand for every tone without a moment’s thought. Slowly 
he seated himself upon the bench, with no music-sheets 
before him, and then came a mere ‘breath from the great 
forest of pipes, as soft and low as an autumn breeze 
among dead leaves: 


Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee; 

E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me. 


Gradually the notes swelled and swelled. New tones 
appeared and grew in strength, as though they came in 
from the surrounding space. The player’s cheeks were 
flushed, and his eyes shone. His soul was full of the 
beautiful hymn. He forgot the organ, the audience, the 
whole world. The waves of melody rolled down the great 
nave, and through the fretted Moorish arches, and into the 
deep spaces of the vaulted ceiling, till every;part, of the 
building trembled in response : 


Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to thee; 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee. 


In the audience heads dropped here and there, and 
eyes became moist ; and when at last the music had died 
away, one by one the people stole softly out, as though 
they felt that they had been in a holy atmosphere. 

“ Brown, dear old fellow, do you know what you have 
been doing?” said a friend, placing his hands on the 
shoulders of the organist as he came down the organ-loft 
steps. - 

“TI feel as though I had been away—away off some- 
where.” 

He had been up in the light; he had been a little 
nearer.” 


The Golden Hoyr 


By William Watson 


A beckoning spirit of gladness seemed afloat, 
That lightly danced in laughing air before us : 
The earth was all in tune, and you a note 
Of Nature’s happy chorus. 


’Twas like a vernal morn, yet overhead 

The leafless boughs across the lane were knitting = 
The ghost of some forgotten spring, we said, 

O’er winter’s world comes flitting. 


Or was it Spring herself, that, gone astray, — 
Beyond the alien frontier chose to tarry ? 

Or but some bold outrider of the May, 
Some April emissary ? 


The apparition faded on the air, 
Capricious and incalculable comer. 
Wilt thou, too, pass, and leave my chill days bare, 
And fall’n my phantom summer? | 3 
— From“ Lachryme Musarum.,”” 


Take Winter as pon find him, and he tnins ont to 
be a thoronghly honest fellow with no nonsense in 
him, and tolerating none in pou, which is a great 
comfort in the long run. Lowell. 
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Electing Presidents and Senators 


Theories of ‘‘ the Fathers ” Contrasted with the Practice of their Descendants 
| By Edward P. Clark 


WtEILE the meeting of the Presidential -electors 
‘4 in the various States is freshly in the public 
mind, and the choice of new United States 
Senators still arouses discussion, it is interest- 
ing to note how far both of these processes 
have drifted away in practice from the theory of the framers 
of the Constitution. It would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing more different than the ideal of “the fathers ” and 
the actual result among their descendants. 

‘The mode of appointment of the chief magistrate of 
the United States is almost the only part of the system, of 
any consequence, which has escaped without severe cen- 
sure, or which has received the slightest mark of approba- 
tion from its opponents,” wrote Alexander Hamilton in the 
** Federalist,” March 14, 1788. For himself, Hamilton 
declared that he did not hesitate to affirm that “if the 
manner of it be not perfect, it is at least excellent. It 
unites in an eminent degree the advantages the union of 
which was to be wished for.” 

The idea of a direct election of President by the people 
‘found little support in the convention which framed the 
‘Constitution. It was, indeed, strongly advocated by James 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania, and warmly favored by Gouver- 
neur Morris, of New York; but it was even more stoutly 
opposed by the great majority. ‘To refer the choice of a 
proper character for a chief magistrate to the peop!e,” de- 
clared Mason, of Virginia, ‘‘ would be as unnatural as to 
refer a trial of colors to a blind man.” Williamson, of 
North Carolina, was equally contemptuous. ‘An election 
by the people,” said he, “is an appointment by lot.” By 
whom, then, should the President be picked out? By the 
Legislatures of the various States, said some; by the 
National Legislature, said others; by the executives of the 
States, was still another suggestion. All such plans, like 
the one finally adopted, were based upon the belief that 
the people could not be trusted to make a wise selection 
directly, and that there must be a process of “ filtration ’— 
to use Madison’s term—through intermediary bodies. 

At one time a majority vote was cast in favor of the 
President's election by Congress, but the obvious objec- 
tions to making the executive so dependent upon the 
legislative branch were so strenuously urged that this plan 
was abandoned in favor of one which intrusted the de- 
cision to electoral colleges, each containing as many mem- 
bers as the number of Senators and Representatives to 
which its State wes entitled. Chief among the advantages 
which were, in Hamilton’s opinion, so eminently united in 
this plan was the assurance which it gave that “the imme- 
diate election should be made by men most capable of 
analyzing the qualities adapted to the station, and acting 
under circumstances favorable to deliberation, and to a 
judicious combination of all the reasons and inducements 
which were proper to govern their choice. 
ber of persons, selected by their fellow-citizens from the 
general mass, will be most likely to possess the informa- 
tion and discernment requisite to such complicated investi- 
gations.” 

The anticipations of 1788 read so strangely in 1893 that 
it is hard to realize they were honestly entertained. In- 
stead of the Presidential electors being the “men most 
capable of analyzing the qualities adapted to the station,” 
they are only the ordinary run of politicians, the successful 
list in New York at the recent election including the 
“boss” of Tammany Hall as one of the two electors-at- 
large for the whole State. The nomination is often used 
as an easy way of satisfying a man who wants an office 
of some sort, but to whom the party managers are loth 
to give a valuable place. The position itself carries no 
power whatever. Instead of deliberating and weighing 
the merits of various pre-eminent citizens, the electors are 
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now mere machines to record the choice of the people 
themselves. In only one respect does the present system 
differ from one which would have allowed the people of 
each State to vote last November directly for Cleveland 
or Harrison, the candidate who secured the larger number 
of popular votes to have the electoral votes to which the 
State is entitled. Unimportant as the elector’s office 
has become, the personality of the man sometimes pre- 
vents his being a mere machine. In California both in 
1880 and 1892 a small plurality of the people showed by 
their votes that they favored the Democratic candidate. 
But in each year the Democratic ticket for electors con- 
tained the name of one man who had so many bitter per- 
sonal enemies that some hundreds of Democrats would not 
vote for him even to act as the mere agent for executing 
their own will. Enough of them, therefore, ‘scratched ” 
his name to let the man who headed the Republican ticket 
slip in, so that Garfield a dozen years ago, and Harrison 
recently, received one electoral vote to which the Republi- 
can candidate was not justly entitled. Here lurks a 
serious: danger of the electoral system. In 1876 the 
electoral votes had been counted as 185 Republican and 
184 Democratic. It might have appeared in 1880 that 
the division would have been 185 Democratic and 184 
Republican with all of California’s votes counted for — 
Hancock, as was the will of the people, while the personal 
grudge against one Hancock elector would have given 
Garfield one of these votes and the Presidential office. | 

Theory and practice as to the way in which United 
States Senators would be chosen have also shown a sur- 
prising divergence. Having decided that the House of 
Representatives should be chosen by the people, the Con- 
vention provided that Senators should be elected by the 
State Legislatures. It was expected that through this device 
one branch of the National Legislature would always be 
composed of the most eminent statesmen. ‘ The people,” 
urged Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, “should have as 
little to do as may be about the government; they want 
information, and are constantly liable to be misled.” Even 
more contemptuous was Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, 
who declared that ‘the people do not want virtue, but they 
are the dupes of pretended patriots.” Ellsworth, of Con- 
necticut, was less severe in his condemnation of the people, 
but he, too, held that “the State Legislatures are more 
competent to make a judicious choice than the people at 
large.” Nobody seems to have doubted that the Legisla- 
tures, to quote Jay’s words in the “ Federalist,” “ will in 
general be composed of the most enlightened and respect- 
able citizens.” It was because the Legislatures were to be 
thus constituted that their choice of Senators would, in 
Jay’s opinion, have “vastly the advantage of elections by 
the people in their collective capacity, where the activity 
of party zeal, taking advantage of the supineness, the 
ignorance, and the hopes and fears of the unwary and 
interested, often places men in office by the votes of a 
small proportion of the electors.” Speaking as well of 
*‘ the select assemblies for choosing the President ” as of 
the Legislatures who appoint the Senators, this article in 
the ‘“‘ Federalist ”’ further declared: 


There is reason to presume that their attention and their votes 
will be directed to those men only who have become the most 
distinguished by their abilities and virtue, and in whom the peo- 
ple perceive just grounds for confidence. . . . If the observation 
be well founded, that wise kings will always be served by able 
ministers, it is fair to argue that, as an assembly of select electors 
possess, in a greater degree than kiégs, the means of extensive 
and accurate information relative to men and characters, so will 
their appointments bear at least equal marks of discretion and 
discernment. The inference which naturally results from these 
considerations is this, that the President and Senators so chosen 
will always be of the number of those who best understand our 
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National interests, whether considered in relation to the several 
States or to foreign nations, who are best able to. promote 
those interests, and whose reputation for integrity inspires and 
merits confidence. 


Could anything sound more sarcastic than this, read 
just after the Democratic Legislature of New York has 
elected to the Senate Edward Murphy, the Republican 
Legislature of Pennsylvania has chosen Matthew S. Quay, 
and the people of California, without distinction of party, 
have voted, by an overwhelming majority, in favor of 
amending the Federal Constitution so as to deprive Legis- 
latures of the prerogative of electing Senators? ‘“ The 
most enlightened and respectable citizens” of New York 
City and Brooklyn—the men whom Croker and McLaugh- 
lin pick out and send to Albany would themselves be the 
first to recognize the absurdity of such a description of the 
legislative delegations from those two great municipalities. 
As for calling either.Quay or his colleague Cameron one 
of the men in Pennsylvania “ most distinguished by their 
abilities and virtue,” the veriest slave of “ the machine” 
would hardly have the assurance to venture on sucha 
eulogy. 

But while it is easy thus to show how the Constitution 
has failed to realize the expectations of its framers in these 
two particulars, as to the choice of President and the elec- 
tion of Senators, nobody can ever examine the instrument 
in detail without a fresh feeling of admiration for the wis- 
dom which constructed it. Whatever its defects, as a 
whole it remains a wonderful monument of political pre- 
science, and one likes to recall the prophetic words uttered 
by Wilson during one of the debates : : 

‘‘When I consider the amazing extent of country, the 
immense population which is to fill it, the influence which 
the government we are to form will have, not only on the 
present generation of our people and their multiplied pos- 
terity, but on the whole globe, I am lost in the magnitude 
of the object. We are laying the foundation of a building 
in which millions are interested, and which is to last for 


ages.” 


Eben Norton Horsford 


By Alice Freeman Palmer 


The news of the sudden death of Professor Horsford 
on New Year’s Day has carried a sense of personal loss 
| into thousands of American 
homes. His tenderly attached 
friends, many of whom had 
- never seen him, are scattered 
from one end of the country to 
the other, and there are few 
foreign lands into which kind 
words and generous deeds of 
his have not penetrated. Sa- 
gacious, rich, learned, highly 
placed, with a certain old- 
fashioned stateliness of man- 
ners, and with much that was 
picturesque in his appearance 
and character, he was at once 
a man of uncommon power 
and of uncommon gentleness. 
7 To him might well be applied 
Whittier’s lines on the Birmingham philanthropist, Joseph 
Sturge: 


Eben N. Horsford 


Tender as woman, manliness and meekness 
In him were so allied 

That they who judged him by his strength or weakness © 
Saw but a single side. 


He belonged to that class, gloriously distinctive of our 
time, the Knight-Errant Rich—men who, with all the re- 
sources at their command which modern industrialism can 
supply, devote themselves as unreservedly to fighting in 
behalf of the poor, the weak, the suffering, and the timid 
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as ever did the chevalier of old. The more forlorn a 
person or a cause, the more gallantly he became a cham- 
pion. 

Though his last sunny years were spent in private, 
devoted to benevolence and to scholarly and domestic 
leisure, much of his early and middle life was given to mul- 
tifarious public duties. Asa young man, he was connected 
for two years with the Geological Survey of New York. 
For four years he taught science and mathematics in 
Albany. After studying in the laboratory of Liebig, in 
Giessen, Germany, he held for sixteen years that professor- 
ship of Applied Science in the Harvard Scientific School 
which had been founded by Count Rumford of Munich. It 
was he who prepared the plans for the service-pipes of the 
Boston water-works ; he who devised a compact and nour- 
ishing ration for the Virginia soldier, thus reducing to a 
minimum the labor of transportation in Grant’sarmy. He 
served on the committee charged with the defense of Bos- 
ton Harbor; he was our Commissioner at the World’s Fair 
in Vienna, and again at our own Centennial in 1876. A 
great manufacturer of chemicals, he was never content 
with fortune-hunting, but for years carried out an elaborate 
system of profit-sharing, pensions, and rewards among his 
employees. Nothing at his funeral was more impressive 
than the attendance of several hundred of his sorrowing 
fellow-workmen. 

For fifteen years Wellesley College had been watched! 
over by him as tenderly as if it were but a larger growth of 
his own family. Early recognizing that the library is the 
heart of the modern college, he gave an endowment which 
has made the Wellesley student altogether unhampered in 
the use of books. But he was not satisfied with supplying 
common college wants; he sought out less observable 
needs. He made provision for maintaining the equipment 
of Wellesley laboratories, for meeting the cost of publish- 
ing scientific papers, for retiring professors on pension, 
for enabling each seventh year of service to be spent 
abroad. His ingenious and delicate kindness touched 
every detail of college life. After visits of his, slamming 
doors were fitted with air springs, scraping chairs were 
shod with rubber, ozone generators sent purified air 
through chapel and halls, electric lights were introduced, 
a Faculty Parlor—probably the most beautiful room any 
college possesses—was devised for rest and refreshment. 
To try to trace his care of individual students and teach- 
ers would be useless. The cases can be numbered only in 
hundreds, and he was unrivaled in the skill with which he 
escaped from kindnesses undetected. As President of the 
College, I became acquainted with a multitude of these 
covert transactions—often hidden under the name of the 
Class of 1886—through being forced into confederacy 
with them. And I should do his memory wrong if I did 
not record here that but for his strong support, unobtrusive 
counsel, and fatherly delicacy, I could not have gone 
through my eight years’ service at Wellesley. 

It is not for me to speak of the notable interests of 


-his later years—his championship of the Northmen, his 


eagerness in deciphering the records of Indian life. The 
value of his work in these fields experts must determine. 
Those who loved him saw in these interests fresh illustra- 
tion of his sane knight-errantry, his resourceful service of 
ideals, his wakeful capacity of glorious dreams, his absence 
of any fear of enthusiasm. Such men make the low world 
high, and so habituate us to their noble living that our 
own poverty is concealed until they are gone. 


Rlidwinter 
J crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjonments, home-born happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturb’d retirement, and the hours 
Of long, uninterrupted evening, know. 
Cowper. 
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The Spectator 


©®ne December afternoon the Spectator found himself upon 
the broad, flat top of a cedar stump that stood in the thickets 
of an evergreen swamp. Half an hour before he had been 
brought there by his friend, the fox-hunter, who had pointed out 
the stump as a good “stand.” The Spectator had climbed up, 
and now stood there, a shotgun in hishands. The ground near 
him, which in summer was evidently rough and uneven, was 
covered with a thick coating of new-fallen snow that had 
smoothed down the ragged hillocks and made all seem soft and 
billowy. In some places the snow had not quite closed the 
miniature caverns beneath the evergreen roots, and one could 
ilook down and see draperies of lichen and moss, and carpets of 
‘brown fallen leaves. These little caves were warm and cozy- 
looking, and suggested the way in which many of the smaller 
animals that do not hibernate are able to live through the win- 
ter. Under the spreading evergreen roots, and Covered and 
protected by the snow, Nature has arranged a little mossy 
world where the lesser wood-life finds a snug retreat from the 
cold, 

The evergreens seemed to be trying to follow the example of 
the hares, who put on winter suits of white; for many of the out- 
stretched branches had caught and held the snow, so that the 
trees were parti-colored, the green needles being partially hidden 
beneath glistening white masses. This mingling of the green 
with the white is a relief to any one coming from the snowy 
glare of the outer world; moreover, these two colors, both so 
fresh and glistening, give the place a delightfully pure aspect. 
Nowhere, save possibly on the ocean, is there such an effect of 
absolute purity as in the deep evergreen woods when the glossy 
green of the fir-trees has a background of spotless snow. 
Above the evergreens that grew near the spot where the Specta- 
tor stood, stretched a few birch-trees, their branches, now bare 
of foliage, showing in all their lissome grace. These branches 
were too slender to afford a resting-place for the snow; but the 
birch twigs sparkled with frost, or were hung with little icicles 
among which the sunbeams danced with an iridescent light, 
changing them into a myriad of many-colored crystals. The 
smooth surface of the snow showed dainty footprints, which led 
from one root to another and told where the mice had been visit- 
ing ; and there were the larger, yet still dainty, tracks of red 
squirrels (the squirrel of the winter), and the marks left by the 
fluffy feet of hares; and again a strange track where the prints 
followed one another in single file, and in their deft precision 
indicated the careful, cunning nature of the fox that had made 
them. At one spot, adhering to the snow, were some little 
feathers, brown and gray and white. They told of a tragedy; 
there a snow-bunting had been caught and killed—perhaps by 
an owl. 

Of a sudden there was the sound of rapidly beating wings, 
and a Canada grouse, with its breast of spangled black and 
white, came rushing through the air. It made an abrupt down- 
ward turn and disappeared into one of the little caverns made 
by the exposed and twisted roots of acedar. The Spectator 
had been told that grouse sometimes spend hours under the 
snow seeking food or for the sake of warmth. But this bird 
did not stay long; it came fluttering to the surface several yards 
from the little cavern into which it had flown. Vigorously it 
flapped its wings, but could not rise. The cause was apparent ; 
a small white animal had attacked it, and was now holding it 
down. The arched neck, large in proportion to the body, and 
the black-tipped tail, betrayed the weasel. The struggle would 
‘soon have been ended had not the Spectator interfered. When 
~ he shouted, the weasel let go, and in a moment the grouse was 
whirring away—now doubly terrified. 


For some minutes there was an almost complete silence. 
Now and then a bit of snow would fall from one of the over- 
loaded branches and drop softly into the white mass below. 
Outside of the woods, in the open world, the wind was sharp 
and it was a cold winter’s day. But hardly a breath of wind 
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penetrated this close-set growth of evergreens ; here everything 
was soft and still and fragrant, with even a sense of warmth. 
No wonder the grouse and hares and foxes come to the ever- 
green woods in winter! At length the silence was broken by 
the baying of a hound; now the fox might appear, or maybe 
only a despised hare, hurrying off to hide itself in some distant 
thicket. In the winter the hares are well protected from hostile 
eyes by their color; for their whole body, save their big, gentle 
brown eyes, becomes as white as the snow in which they live. 


Their feet, shod with thick fur, fall noiselessly, and every leap 


is so easy and graceful, so seemingly tranquil, that there is not 
the least erratic movement to arrest the eye. It is hardly a 
stretch of fancy to say they seem like little masses of snow that 
have slid from the trees and keep on moving merely because it 
is more easy to move than to be still, so easy and without | 
effort are the movements of unstartled hares. But should a 
dog be close behind them, or should an enemy appear, then the 
graceful leaps are changed to a desperate rush, and they dis- 
appear among the cedars—a mere flash of fleecy white. Now 
there was a slight stir, like the falling of a bit of snow, near the 
roots of the cedar stump; and the Spectator, looking down, saw 
a hare which had slipped out of the thicket unnoticed and was 
now quietly moving by. It saw his movement, and, realizing 
the presence of a supposed enemy, it fairly flew down a white 
vista among the evergreens, looking more like a white bird —_ 
like a four-footed animal. 


Next a flock of very small gray-and-white birds that the 
woodsmen call “chickadees ” came flitting through the fir 
branches. They flew to one of the little open-mouthed caverns 
in the snow, and soon the Spectator discovered what the attrac- 
tion was. The birds were drinking at a forest spring—one of 
those which do not freeze in wint+r, the temperature of its 
waters being the same the year around—cool in summer, and 
seemingly warm in winter. The chickadees -had scarcely 
quenched their thirst at the little mossy basin, where the water 
looked dark amid the surrounding snow, when their cheerful, 
tinkling song was changed to shrill chirps of anger and alarm. 
A larger bird had appeared, and was darting about among 
them. The report of the Spectator’s shotgun rang out, and the 
assassin fell, red-handed, or red-beaked. It was a butcher-bird 
or shrike, and, as it fell dead upon the snow, there dropped 
beside it one of the smaller birds which it had caught and killed. 
The remainder of the flock seemed to understand that they had 
found a friend, or perhaps it was only their natural fearlessness 
and curiosity; at any rate, they came nearer the Spectator, 
swinging and tilting on the tips of the evergreen branches, and 
twisting their heads about to look at him, while their song took 
on an inquiring, wondering tone. He kept very still, and one of 
them actually lit upon the barrel of the gun, and slowly hopped 
along it, seeming to enjoy the touch of the warm iron. 


The shadows of the early winter twilight were falling, and a 


sad hush began to permeate the woods. A red squirrel which had 
seated itself on a neighboring stump, and, while holding a shiny, 


gummy cone between its paws, chattered with the evident desire 


to be entertaining and cheerful, finally gave it up in despair, and 
sadly dropped the cone into the snow and ran away to its nest. 
The song of the chickadees became mournfully inquisitive, as if 
they were losing all hope of satisfying their curiosity. Now the 
fox-hunter approached, pushing his way through the thick cedars. 
The fox, it seemed, had taken refuge in a denin the frozen 
earth, and the hound had had to give up the chase. The path 


they followed from the wood led through a region where the 


trees had all been cut down, and only the brown stalks of tall 
weeds and slender cherry-bushes and little maples rose from the 
snow. Some distance away towards the west stood a grove of 
tall; straight poplars, their white trunks shining against the rays 
of the setting sun. High up among the smaller branches were 
several little dark spots which might be grouse, making a supper 
off their favorite winter’s foode—the tender poplar buds. A 
greenish-yellow light, cold and metallic, was cast over the sky, 
and glittered on the white summit of an Adirondack peak. 
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The Home 


The Secret 


A society journal recently said that there is no more bitter 
rebuke to one who occupies the position of host or hostess 
than to have a guest, or even a chance caller, go from the 
door with a feeling that he is sorry that he came. Yet 
how often the chance caller does leave a house with just 
that feeling! ‘‘Why did you tell that woman that you 
were glad she came? You know that you were not glad; 
you had planned an entirely different morning.” The 
woman to whom the question was put answered: “I had 
planned a different morning, but I was really glad to see 
her, because she took the trouble to come. Her coming 
meant that she really wanted to see me, and that made me 
glad to see her. I did tell the truth when I told her that 
I was glad that she came.” 

‘‘Well, I know. she looked many years younger when 
she left; you did her a world of good.” | 

‘‘ Well, that is what I am here for,” was the response ; 
and the woman took up the interrupted piece of work with 
perfect calmness. Is not this the true spirit? . 


* 


‘©The Authentic ” in Kindergarten 
Training | 
By Nora A. Smith 


In all education, and in kindergarten education in par- 
ticular, there is too much using of John Brown’s notes on 
John Smith’s commentary on John Jones’s translation of 
the original, 

We accept one person’s experience in art-teaching, 
another’s views on discipline, another’s method of musical 
instruction, still another’s way of imparting the elements 
of science, until our work is a thing of shreds and patches, 
caught together here and there with a thread of our own 
personality. Not that all these things were not of value 
to the mind in which they grew and to which they were 
adapted ; not that we cannot gain much from reading and 
observation; but that we must learn to discover in each 
new suggestion the valuable principle it contains, and 
retain and assimilate that, not the garb in which it was 
clothed. 

Montaigne speaks of the “ indiscreet scribblers”’ of his 
time who laboriously quote whole pages from ancient 
authors “with a design by that means to illustrate their 
own writings ;” but, he says, this “ infinite dissimilitude of 
ornaments renders the complexions of their own composi- 


tions so pale, sallow, and deformed that they lose much 


more than they get.” 

The further the principle of imitation, of feeble following 
after, is continued, the more noteworthy are its evil effects. 
It is like a child’s first writing copy, which he laboriously 
traces down the slate. He looks each time at the last line 
he wrote, not at the model at the top, and so it happens 
that the fourth line has already lost much of its resemblance 
to the original and is deciphered only with difficulty, while 
the line at the bottom is a succession of meaningless strokes. 

Kindergarten training is often like the writing on the 
slate, carried out with patient labor, but, ah! how woefully 
different from the original it follows! And when this 
imitation is followed by another imitation, then indeed it 
becomes like the last row on the slate, absolutely mean- 
ingless had one not seen the original somewhere. 

Miss A. perhaps is a most successful kindergartner. 
She brings a “pair of fresh eyes” to her work; she is 
original, independent, a student and a thinker. Her suc- 
cess is spread abroad, her kindergarten is visited and 
admired. By and by some one comes and begs that Miss 
A. will give her a course of kindergarten training. Miss 
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Lh modest, has never thought of such a thing, and 


declines the honor. But other péople come, and still oth- 


- ers, and by and by she is persuaded to undertake a class. 


She does the work with her might; she studies and she 
thinks. She makes mistakes, for she is a woman, there- 
fore human ; but the interpretations of Froebel which she 
gives are the outcome of her own thought and experience 
and study ; her instruction is authentic; it is fresh, original ; 
it is the result of convictién. Her work succeeds, and her 
first class graduates, filled with enthusiasm and deeply con- 
vinced of the sacred nature of the duties they have under- 
taken. Miss B. is one of the graduates, and after a few 
years’ experience she concludes to begin training work, 
not perhaps from any such pressure of public opinion as 
influenced Miss A., but because she honestly thinks she is 
fitted for it. But Miss B. is not a thinker; she uses Miss 
A.’s commentaries, confident that there can be nothing 
She remembers how strongly they stirred her 
growing spirit, but forgets that they can never be delivered 
at second hand with the same enthusiasm and conviction. 
Shé uses all Miss A.’s practical methods, most of which fit 
her but poorly, and, because she does not feed the flame of 
originality and independence which God gave to her, it 
smolders down and out into dead, gray ashes. She is 
earnest, she is conscientious, but she is killing the spirit 
with the letter. She might have done good work had she 
developed her own power, her own gifts, but as she merely 
repeats the opinions of another, she fails to impress her 
class with the holiness of the ground on which they tread. 

Close upon Miss B.’s heels follows Miss C., who is 
probably the least hopeful member of the class, and who 
begins to teach others long before she has digested her 
experience as a student. 

With lightning rapidity Miss D. enters upon the scene. 
Introduced to kindergarten work by Miss C., she naturally 
fails to look upon it in a serious light. She sees in it an 
agreeable and easy way of earning a livelihood, and im- 
mediately seeks for others around whom she can wreathe 
her octopus arms, and to whom she can impart the “ tricks 
of the trade.” 

Now indeed is the writing blurred and meaningless ; 
but Miss E. turns the slate over and begins work on the 
other side, and in remote mountain villages and solitary 
hamlets I doubt not that her pupils, Misses F., G., H., L., 
J., and K., are now buying slate-pencils and preparing to 
write. 

I have not here touched upon the undoubted fact that 
Miss A, frequently has a pupil a hundred times more 
gifted than herself. Once taught to use her eagle-wings, 
she soars to regions far beyond her teacher’s reach, and 
her flight is a swift onward rush of power, strength, and 
inspiration. : 

Nor do I deny that Miss B., who is, after all, careful, 
conscientious, and painstaking, succeeds now and then in 
giving the key of the universe to some eager soul who uses 
it aright and unlocks for herself and others the stores of 
wisdom that lie hidden therein. 

But I am assured, with all assurance, that Misses C., 
D., and E, have never helped one struggling life, but 
have only falsified and held up to scorn an educational 
idea which, when properly interpreted, is one of truth, 
beauty, and righteousness. 

Why may we not establish a Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood of Kindergartners, and, casting aside all the tradi- 
tions, the prejudices, the rumors, the hearsay evidence in 
regard to the Froebelian principles, go back to the foun- 
tain-head and once again drink deeply there ? 

In the old days before Raphael, each artist, musing in 
his solitary cloister, or pacing the narrow streets of his 
walled city, developed his powers in quiet and in silence, 
If he 
sang, or painted, or carved, it was but the flowering of his 
powers of expression, which had slowly grown and budded 
without artificial stimulus. Whatever the character of the 
creation, it must have been authentic, for the artist had 
only himself to imitate. 

In our complex, crowded modern life such work is no 
longer possible ; we must touch others and be influenced 
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by them; we must “do good and communicate.” But 
' whenever the kindergartner writes and speaks on the 
principles of Froebel, or seeks to impart them to others, 
let her assure herself that she does it with authenticity, 
that her interpretations, whatever they may be, are her 
own, the fruit of her study and experience, and therefore 
entitled to consideration. 

We have perfected many of the details of Froebel’s sys- 
tem, and shall perfect more; we have pruned in one 
place, have added in another, and have discarded some 
features which no longer seemed essential; but we have 
not yet improved upon the principles of the discoverer. 

A devoted study of those principles, carried on without 
the aid of commentators or commentaries, will ever give 
us fresh stores of enthusiasm and inspiration. 


The True Version 


There has been some newspaper discussion within the 
past year on the subject of a letter written by George 
Washington to his mother, in response to one from her 
stating that her roof leaked and that she had the rheuma- 
tism. The letter as first quoted certainly left the Father of 
his Country in a most unenviable position asason. Every 
patriotic American could not but regret that his ideal had 
been shattered by reading this almost cruel letter of a 
son to his mother. The members of the New York Chapter 
of the Daughters of the Revolution were so indignant 
over the letter that they investigated the correspondence 
deposited in the National Museum, and found the authen- 
tic letter, the gist of which is that Washington regretted 
that the life which his family was compelled to live would 
make it impossible for his mother, at her time of life and 
with her habits of life, to be happy with them. He de- 
plored her having to live alone, and urged that which was 
finally accomplished, her removal to Fredericksburg. The 
authentic letter was given in full ina letter from Mrs. Roger 
A. Pryor recently published in the New York “Times.” 
Shortly after the appearance of this letter a group of 
women were lunching together, one of them a very practi- 
cal and very bright woman, a close student of human 
nature. The subject of this letter came up, and one woman 
quoted or gave the gist of the letter published by Mrs. 
Pryor. When she got through, her bright companion looked 
at her and said, “ Don’t you see through that letter ?” 

“‘ See through it; what do you mean ?” 

““Why, can’t you read between the lines of that letter?” 

“Why, no. I simply see that a son, with a deep and 
reverent love for his mother, and having her happiness 
first in his consideration, tells her that his family is com- 
pelled, because of his public position, to live such a life as 
would prevent her being happy were she with them; that 
unhappiness at her age certainly would react on her health, 
and thence upon the health and happiness of others. He 
is careful to express his regrets that his position compels 
him to maintain such state in his home life as would be 
uncongenial to his mother.” 

The bright woman looked at her companion with a look 
almost of contempt, and said : 

‘¢ Sometimes I think you are the greenest woman I ever 
met! Do you suppose that one of my boys would write 
such a letter as that to me?” | 

‘Well, I hope he would. If you had lived the greater 
part of your life in a petticoat and short gown, and your 
son was President of the United States, and knew you to 
be conservative, accepting no standards but your own, I 
hope he would write just such a letter. His position would 
compel you, while a member of his family, to live in a man- 
ner uncongenial to you. And I hope he would write it in 
just the tone of that letter of Washington’s. Surely he 
would not expose you to criticism, knowing how far above 
petty standards your character placed you.” 

Putting her elbows on the table, and clasping her fingers 
under her chin, the bright woman looked at her compan- 
ion and said : 


“ Do you know what Mary said. when she got that letter _ 
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from George? ‘Phuh! I wonder if he thinks I’m such a 
fool that I don’t see Martha’s finger in that pie!’ ” | 

First there was a thrill of rebellion at the secon 
shattering of an idol, but it was followed by laughter 
louder and longer than conventionality would approve. 
And afterward there came such a comfortable feeling 
because this interpretation showed the whole family in 
such a human light ! 

The constant attempts to prove the character of Washing- 
ton perfect detract from instead of adding to its originality. 
The perfection that has been contended for by his adorers 
removes him from human sympathy. It was just that 
little touch that made one see the whole family in a new 
light. ‘The Story of Mary Washington ” gives one little 
incident which proves how difficult it would have been for 
her to have adjusted herself to the life her son’s family 
was compelled to lead. Every reader of that delightful 
book will recall the incident of the grandson of Mary 
Washington guiding Lafayette to the home of his grand- 
mother at Fredericksburg. The childish act which led 
the grandson to forget the dignity of the man in his 
delight at companionship, by taking his friend through | 
the side gate into the garden where Mrs. Washing- 
ton, in linsey-woolsey skirt and short gown and sun- 
bonnet, was attending to her flowers, shows us the grand- 
mother. Of course there is a moral dignity in the entire 
absence of self-consciousness, in the cordial, womanly way 
in which she ignores Lafayette’s sudden appearance, by 
taking him into the living-room and scarcely referring to 
the fact that she is not in attire befitting her position as 
her son’s mother. And yet one can well understand that 
it was just this quality of independence of conventionali- 
ties that would have made it impossible for that strong- 
headed, strong-hearted woman to have yielded her personal 
comfort to the habits of life made necessary in her son’s 

amily by his position and the tastes of his wife. And it 
was no discredit to either that the difference in tastes, in 
temper, in standards, made it impossible for these three 
sterling characters to live under one roof in perfect com- 
patibility. A bright, beautiful woman said that when her 
name was proposed for membership in the woman’s club 
of which her mother-in-law was a member, and the subject 
of her eligibility was discussed, her mother-in-law got up 
and said, “ Well, I can say this for her. She has lived 
with her mother-in-law for eight years.” The real point 
is that this was a compliment to both women, and yet it 
would not have been a disgrace, nor a thing that should 
arouse any comment even in their own minds, had they 
proved uncongenial and found it impossible to live under 
one roof. | 
A little boy had the habit of untruthfulness, and his 
mother finally decided that it must be grappled with in 
great earnestness. One day she took him on her lap and told 
him the story of George Washington and the little hatchet. 
The little fellow had been made very familiar with great 
men of different types, and Washington was one of his 
heroes. He listened earnestly to the story, his big blue 
eyes deepening and deepening until the end. His mother 
finished by saying, “ Do you think you are like George 
Washington ?” Flinging himself from her lap, in a perfect 
tempest of passion, he struck an attitude before her, with 
both chubby hands stuffed into the belt of his kilt, his 
great mass of hair thrown back until he looked like a very 
prince, and said, in a high, strained voice, ‘‘ No, I am not 
like George Washington. I w//tell a lie, but I would not 
cut down a cherry-tree.’”’ That small person had heard, a 
day or two before, a discussion on the destruction of the 
forests in the northern part of the State, and there had 
remained in his mind this thing, that of all crimes of which 
aman can be guilty, that of cutting down a tree is the 
greatest. | 

This new application of the ridiculous story has. the 
human touch in it that really makes it seem advisable 
to keep repeating the story. No man gains whose perfec- 
tions shut him out from human sympathy. Is it not true 
that the truest love loves people for their faults as well as 
their virtues? Itis the humanity in a man that makes him 
great, not perfection. oe 
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From the Day’s Mail 


In “A Plea for the Plain ” (Christian Union, December 3), 
Elizabeth Elliot draws attention to the fact that the plain woman 
has so far been unnoticed as a heroine in romance. She cites 
examples of the beautiful heroine, and looks forward to the 
day when the modern novelist will introduce the plain woman, 
who is really the useful majority of our daily life. 

Has not that day already come in some degree? Without 
much thought on the subject, the following come to mind: 

Miss Wilkins has not only written of, but actually glorified, 
the plain, nay, even the ugly, woman. Kipling does not confine 
himself to beautiful women for his heroines. In works of the 
‘ Unknown Library” “Mlle. Ixe” and “ Helen Brent, M.D.,” 
have plain women as central figures; and, to look further back, 
“ Jane Eyre” is another example. 

Surely these show a tendency toward the appreciation of the 
plain woman in fiction. Let us hope that her corresponding 
hero will have the good sense to say: 


She is not fair to outward view 
As many maidens be; | 

Her loveliness I never knew 
Until she smiled on me. 


M. E. N. 


Several items in “ The Day’s Mail” of December 3 interest 
me. 
_ Perhaps if the mother who asks for “ hints in training her boy 

of nine ” will read “ Bits of Talk About Home Matters,” by 
“ H. H.,” she will find her methods defective. An affectionate, 
conscientious mother, whose frequent conflicts with her bright 
and, on the whole, loving boy were a source of grief to her, 
discovered on reading “ Bits of Talk ” that she herself had been 
most in fault. She acted on the suggestions of the little 
book, and ‘found that, instead of antagonism, their relations 
became cordial, confidential, and tender. 

Boiling water poured through linen before washing will 
remove sour fruit stains. Boiling in sweet milk before washing 
will remove stains of sweet fruit—peaches, pears, and apples. 

S. L. A. 


It would also be a help to the mother referred to above 
to read “ The Training of Child Nature,” by Elizabeth 


Harrison, and “ The Rights of Children,” by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 


_ In answer to the question ‘‘ How can shell combs be 
cleaned?” “M. A. S.” writes: 


Tortoise-shell combs can be cleaned by brushing them out 
with a mixture of ammonia and water—a teaspoonful of 
ammonia to about a teacupful of water. Usea small brush stiff 
enough to go between the teeth of the comb, rinse in pure cold 
water, and wipe carefully. 


To polish soiled shell combs, mix sweet oil with rottenstone, 
pulverized and sifted through finest muslin, and with it rub the 
shell, using soft flannel rag. Finish by gently rubbing with 
jeweler’ Ss rouge on soft leather. Persevere until the shell is 
bright as new. | SUBSCRIBER. 


In the column of “From the Day’s Mail,” under date of 
December 3, “ cucumber cream ”’ is recommended for the hands ; 
will you please say where it can be obtained, or give the recipe 
for making it? 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


It is an English preparation, and can be ordered through 
any first-class druggist. . 


How can the soil or stain on brownstone, caused by the care- 
less use of paste in polishing brass knobs and bell-plates, be 
removed ? A PERPLEXED HOUSEKEEPER. 


Perhaps some reader will answer the question. 


The following numbers of magazines are needed to com- 
plete the files of the Coe Settlement, 95 Rivington 
Street, New York City: 


“ Harper’s””—February, April, May, June, and September, 


1886; January, en September, and November, 1890; 
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January and March, 1891; January, February, May, June, and 
November, 1885. 

“ Scribner’s ”—March, June, July, September, and Novem-— 
ber, 1891; July, 1889. 

“St. N icholas February, 1889 ; November and December, 
1882; April, 1883. 

* Die Gartenlaube,” Nos. 12, 30, 33, 43, 48, 49, 50, 53, and 


54 of 1891. 
Out-of-Door Repairing 


Good work is being done bythe National League for 
Good Roads, and it is a work which should have the credit 
and earnest support of women. Certainly good roads kept 
in good repair are as great an advantage to women as 
they are to men, and, by money, by interest, by work, 
women should endeavor to accomplish the purpose of the 
National League. Mr. John E. C. Wright has just made 
a report of the condition of the roads in the southwestern 
part of the State of New York, and advises that meetings 
be held in towns and villages, where stereopticon lectures 
might be given to impress upon the residents of the surround- 
ing country the economic value of good roads. He claims 
that by the payment of an assessment of two dollars per an- 
num on a farm valued at five thousand dollars, the roads by 
the farm could be kept in good condition when once built. 
There comes to mind now a certain road, a short road, 
used by the people of a town to shorten the distance 
between two outlying parts ; it connected two post-roads, 
or more truly a river and a post-road. On this avenue 
were seven cottages of an average value of about eight 
thousand dollars, and occupied by men whose incomes 
were not above ten thousand nor below four thou- 
sand dollars a year. This short road needed repair, and 
one morning there arrived the men, horses, and imple- 
ments to put it in repair. A plow was set to work, and 
sods were thrown out into the middle of the road, leaving 
deep furrows plowed on each side. When the middle 
of this road was considerably higher than the grass walk 
on either side, a harrow was dragged the length of the 
road, and it was left in repair (?). Any man or woman would 
be perfectly willing to ride two miles out of their way rather 
than be the first ones to drive over this recently repaired 
road. Nor was this the only difficulty. The repairing 
was done at a time of drought, and the dust blew in great 
clouds into the faces of pedestrians, while the housekeep- 
ers found it impossible to keep piazzas or windows on the 
The first rain left a miserable, 
soggy, humpy, bumpy road for its entiredistance. And this 
method was tolerated in a town where, as one of the store- 
keepers said, with evident pride, ‘‘ Why, this summer we had 
thirteen millionaires in cottages|in our town.” Certainly half 
that number owned property in the town, and this little 
road makes it possible to avoid a long, wearisome hill 
when driving to a town to the east, besides leading from 


' the post-road to a road that skirts the river for overa mile. 


Surely both economy and pleasure should have demanded 
greater intelligence in the repairing of this road, which was 
really not repaired, although the labor of ten men for 
three days was paid for by the taxpayers of the town. 


A course of lessons in economic cooking and cooking 
for the sick will be given at the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children on Tuesday mornings from eleven to 
one o’clock and Friday evenings from eight to ten o’clock, 
during February. These lessons are given by Miss Maria 
Daniell, demonstrator of sanitary cooking at the New Eng- 
land Kitchen, on notes specially prepared for these lessons 
by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Professor Sanitary Chemistry, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This is too great 
an opportunity to be lost by the women of New York and 
vicinity, especially those to whom economy is an object. 


Application for tickets should be made to — P. Mar- 
shall, 5 Livingston Place, New York. 
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The Adventures of Unktomee 


A Dakota Folk-Story 
By Charles A. and Elaine Goodale Eastman 


Unktomee is the personification of the spider—a very 
important personage in Dakota folk-lore. He can take the 
form of man or of other animals at will, and converses 
familiarly with all the creatures. Sly, humorous, crafty, and 
cruel by nature, he may be compared with Reynard the 
Fox in nursery tales of other nations. -His exploits and 
adventures are numberless, if not especially creditable, 
and their relation often occupies an entire evening. 


One day Unktomee was passing along the borders of a 
lake, upon whose shallow waters floated great numbers of 
wild ducks. He had assumed the form of a little old man, 
and carried a huge bundle of grass on his back. As this 
comical figure approached, all the ducks set up a great 
quacking andcommotion. ‘“ Where is our friend Unktomee 
going ?” quacked all the ducks, “ and what is that big bun- 
dle he is carrying lon his back ?” 

“ Oh, that is only a bundle of worthless old songs that I 
am carrying away,” replied Unktomee. 

‘‘Old songs!” chorused all the ducks, big and little. 
“Why, that is delightful! Sing for us, then, and we will 
dance.” 

' “JT will sing for you with pleasure,” replied the crafty 
one, and immediately he threw down his load, and made 
of it a wigwam of grass, with one small door. The ducks 
crowded inside, and the dance began, Unktomee beating 
time and singing : 


Ishtogmus wachu po, 
_ Inway tonwan kin 
Ishta nee sha kta. 


(Dance with your eyes shut: 
Whoever peeps will have red eyes.) 


All the ducks danced accordingly with their eyes shut, 
and the sly Unktomee, reaching out every minute or two 
without ceasing his song, seized and wrung the necks of 
the fattest ones, and flung them outside the wigwam. 

This went on for some time, until the number of dan- 
cers was greatly reduced, and still they were unconscious 
of the trick that was being played upon them, until one 
little duck—the diver—ventured to open his eyes, and saw 
Unktomee in the act of wringing the neck of one of his 
friends. ‘Oh, brothers,” he shrieked, “ that wicked Unk- 
tomee is destroying us all!’ and, with a great rush of wings 
and a tremendous quacking, the remaining ducks flew up 
into the air, carrying away the roof of the grass wigwam in 
their flight, knocking down the deceitful singer, trampling 
him with their feet, and leaving him: half dead. But the 
little diver and his descendants always had red eyes! 

When Unktomee came to himself, he crept out of the 
ruins of his wigwam and saw all the fine fat ducks whose 
necks he had wrung lying on the ground. “ Aha!” he said 
to himself, “I shall have a good dinner, at all events!” 
So he picked up the ducks and walked on a little further. 

Presently he saw Mr. Fox scouring about the bushes 
looking for mice. ‘“ Halloo, Cousin Fox!” he shouted. 
The fox looked up quickly, but saw nobody, and continued 
his hunt. ‘“ Halloo!” again called Unktomee, loudly. “I 
wish, Cousin Fox, you would go and borrow a kettle for 
me. I have a fine mess of ducks here for dinner.” 

The Fox now perceived Unktomee, and replied, ‘“‘ What 
will you give me if I borrowa kettle for you?” “Of 
course,” replied Unktomee, “ you will stay and dine with 
me. Here are ducks enough for us both !” 

So the Fox brought a large kettle, a fire was kindled, the 
ducks plucked and put on to boil. 

“We might as well take a nap while they are cooking,”’ 
remarked Unktomee, and they both lay down to sleep near 
the fire. But the watchful Unktomee charged his face to 
be sure to twitch and thus wake him up should any one 
come that way. 


Presently a Bear came over the hill, Unktomee’s face 
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twitched, but he was so soundly asleep that it did not 
wake him. The Bear approached, and, seeing that both 
the friends were asleep, he thrust his paws into the kettle 
and drew out all the ducks, which by this time were nicely 
doné. He picked the bones clean, and put them back into 
the pot, and then quietly departed. Just as he reached 
the brow of the hill, Unktomee’s face twitched again and 
he awoke. He started up and saw the Bear disappearing 
over the hill. ‘ Ah!” said he, “I knew my face would 
never deceive me! Wake up, Cousin Fox; the ducks must 
be cooked beautifully by now.” 

So saying, he went up to the kettle, thrust in a spoon, 
and drew up only a bone. 

‘‘ They are too well done,” said he, “and the meat has 
all slipped off from the bones. Well, we shall eat them 
with the less trouble!” But nothing except bones remained ! 

On another day, as Unktomee was passing through the 
forest, he heard a sound as of some one groaning in much 
pain. An Elk had been caught by his antlers between two 
trees, and the branches rubbing against one another pro- 
duced the creaking and groaning. As soon as the Elk per- 
ceived Unktomee—“ Friend Unktomee!” he exclaimed, 
‘help me out of the fix I amin!’ ‘ Well,” replied he, “I 
am about to set out ona long journey; if you will carry me 
where I wish to go, I will help you.””’ The Elk immediately 
consented, and Unktomee borrowed Mrs. Beaver’s ax 
and proceeded to cut down one of the trees. No sooner 
was the Elk fairly extricated than he allowed Unktomee to 
mount upon his neck, and set off at a great speed. But the 
ride proved anything but a pleasant one, for the overhang- 
ing boughs of the forest so slapped the rider in the face, 
and caught in his clothing, that it was only by clinging 
desperately to the Elk’s antlers that he managed to keep 
from being dragged off. ‘Stop, stop, friend Elk!” at last 
cried Unktomee, in despair. ‘Let me down at once, for 
I had much rather walk than to ride in this fashion.” | 

He next fancied that one of the great buzzards whom 
he observed sailing just over his head might bear him 
more agreeably and with greater rapidity. Accordingly he 
‘‘ Friend Buzzard, if you will carry me 
a short distance on your powerful wings, I will soon kill a 
buffalo for you.” The Buzzard agreed, and allowed Unk- 
tomee to ensconce himself upon its back. For a time all 
went smoothly, and the motion proved delightful; but 
presently the Buzzard, having mounted high into the air, 
swooped suddenly downward, and now our friend became 
dizzy, and could barely save himself from slipping over 
the bird’s head. He was terribly frightened, and begged 
the Buzzard to descend and let him get off as soon as pos- 
sible, for he had decided to continue his journey on foot. 

Unktomee and the Fox were great cronies, and on one 
occasion they set out together upon a hunting expedition. 
They had reached the shores of a large lake when Unkto- 
mee proposed that the Fox should skirt one side of it 
while he followed the other, and it was so agreed, the two 
friends arranging to meet upon the opposite shore. Unk- 
tomee had not gone far when he met Mr. Mink, and, greet- 
ing him pleasantly, he proposed to run a race on the ice. 
Now the Mink was suspicious, and, readily discovering that 
his hidden stores of fish, and perhaps even his skin, were 
in danger, immediately concocted a scheme of hisown. __ 

* Yes, let us race by all means,” said he, and indicated 
a direction in which, as he well knew, there lay a great 
air-hole, concealed by a sheet of thin ice. They set out, 
and the Mink at once gained the lead, while Unktomee, 
panting and laughing to himself, ran on behind. Suddenly 
there was a loud splash, and he found himself in the water, 
while the sly Mink, who had lightly skimmed over the dan- 
gerous spot, stood mocking at his predicament. 

Unktomee now wandered about disconsolately in the 
lake, for he could not see well in the water and was un- 
able to make his way out. He met various Fishes, who 
greeted him in a joking manner. ‘What! friend Unk- 
tomee here!” they would say. ‘ How does this happen ? 
We are not accustomed to seeing you in our part of the 
world!” ‘Qh, my dear cousin,” replied Unktomee, 


mournfully, or “my uncle,” or “my brother,” for he 
thought to win their kindness by claiming a near relation- 
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ship, “do tell me where I may find the outlet to this 
lake !”’ 
_ The Fishes, however, knew his character, and were not 
anxious to assist him. ‘ No, brother,’ replied the Pickerel, 
“‘T can’t tell you, for I have never been there since I was 
hatched.” dear. nephew,” declared the Sturgeon, 
‘it is a dangerous place, and it will never do for us to go 
there.” So poor Unktomee was obliged to remain for a 
long time in the lake. 

At last an insignificant but kind-hearted Minnow 
offered to lead Unktomee to the outlet. “If you will do 
so,” promised Unktomee, “I will destroy all the Minks 
upon this lake, so that your enemies will no longer feed 
upon you.” This time he kept his word, and, having 
escaped from the water and rejoined his cousin Fox, the 
two waged such a war upon the tribe of Minks that but 
one pair escaped, and took refuge upon another lake to 
perpetuate their race. 


In all the tales of Unktomee there is a curious mixture 
’ of friendliness and treachery apparent in his character. 
. There is a moral, too, in the fact that, while he is con- 
tinually playing tricks upon others, he is himself often 
deceived and punished by the other animals, who are 
usually well informed as to his habits. These and similar 
accounts of his adventures have diverted young and old 
around the lodge-fire through many a long winter evening. 


A Letter to Office-Boys 


From an Ex-Office-Boy 


Dear Boys: 

A while ago I gave you my views on “ How to Geta 
Place.” I will now assume that you are placed, and will 
tell you what I know about How to Keep a Place. _ 

Let me begin by assuring you that if you are competent 
your employer wants you even more than you want your 
place. Furthermore, he wants to promote you even faster 
than you desire advancement. Nothing restrains him but 
your inability to fill a higher position. And this is true 
even if all the higher places seem to be already filled, for it 
is not uncommon for a capable junior clerk to change 
places with an incompetent senior, and new places are 
often made for those of exceptional attainments. It is even 
possible for you to create a new place yourself. 

If, therefore, you think you are being kept down, first 
ask yourself what you have done to merit being advanced. 
If you have done no more than your strict duty in the 
place you occupy, you will probably have to wait for a 
vacancy in the higher ranks; but if, while faithfully{per- 
forming your own work, you have been always alert to 
pick up a task which another has laid down, you will find 
that you are advancing all by yourself, though you may 
have received no official promotion. — 

To begin with, Be Honest; and I mean this in the broad 
sense of the word. If you are truly honest, you will be 
punctual, simply because you do not want to steal your 
employer’s time. You will perform each duty without 
waiting to be told, or whether anybody is present to watch 
you or not. When you go on an errand, you will not-stop 
to look at the processions, fights, and fires. You will be 
economical with the office supplies placed in your care. 
You will not keep an eye on the clock and stop work a few 
minutes before going-home time, so that you can wash up 
and be on the street when the whistle blows. | 

This is being honest in the broad sense. In the nar- 
rower acceptation of the word, you will not: use your em- 
ployer’s postage-stamps and stationery for yourself or 
friends, and you will always tell the truth even if it gets 
you a scolding. Liars are cowards. Brave men tell the 
truth and take the consequences. 

So much for honesty. Next, Be Manly; and this term 
Should cover a good deal, too. I don’t mean mannish. 
Everybody dislikes a boy who puts on the airs of a man 
before the proper time. You see, they don’t fit; and he 


rattles around in them and looks ridiculous. I mean manly 
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in the sense of laying aside the skylarking and the whistle 
and the giggle in business hours. Out of business be a 
genuine boy: kick up your heels—exercise is good for 
you; make plenty of noise—yelling seems to develop a 
boy’s lungs. But in the office be quiet, serious, modest, 
respectful, and obedient. 

It is manly to obey, and doubly so to obey willingly and 
cheerfully. Remember that you must learn to obey before 
you can properly command. 

Now, if you have learned to carry out orders satisfac- 
torily, you can take another big and important step toward 
being a man, and this is to take the initiative in doing lots 
of things which you know, if you stop to think, must be 
done by somebody. Look at the men above you—those 
who get the big salaries. Imitate them in your sphere. 
You needn’t hunt for a big thing to start with. 

Another way to be manly is to learn as fast as you can 
all about the business you are in. Identify yourself with it 
by calling it “our business.” Read all the concern’s 
printed matter. Have the names of all their goods in 
your head. Know where each article of stock is kept, its 
use and price. In short, gather every possible item of 
information about your occupation. You may find no 
opportunity of utilizing this knowledge immediately, but go 
right on. Some day an accident will disclose how well 
you are posted ; this will show that you take an interest in 
the business, and this is the first step toward your being 
given an interest in it. 

Third, Be Orderly. ‘This is very important. Order is 
one of the foundation-stones of a successful business. It’s 
as necessary as orders. Modern business cannot be car- 
ried on without it, and the man who earns a reputation as 
a systematizer earns a big salary at the same time. Anda 
systematizer is merely a person with a fine sense of order. 
Some possess this naturally, but any one can acquire it, and 
that, too, with little or no trouble. 

Now take a step further. Don’t be content to do as 
your predecessor did, or as you did yourself yesterday. 
Ask yourself continually if you are doing each task in the 
best, easiest, and quickest way. First have it good, then 
fix it so it can be done easily, and the speed will follow. 
Perhaps you will say your work is all laid out for you by 
somebody else, and you are obliged to do it that way. 
Don’t you believe it! It isn’t so! 

Granted that your plan of work has been arranged by a 


man who has had a great deal of experience and who 


knows more in a minute than you will ina year. Never 
mind; you are doing the work—he isn’t, and the mere 
doing it gives you an advantage over him in finding a bet- 
ter way. There is no fun or credit in doing a thing which 
anybody can do, and, moreover, if it were as easy as that it 
wouldn’t be there for you to do and make a reputation on 
—it would have been already done. Regard it as a puz- 
zle—you like to worry over a tough puzzle—keep your 
thinker going, and, mark my words, you will find that 
improved way to do your work! And when you suggest it 
to your superior you will rise in his estimation in just the 
proportion that your discovery was difficult. 

In the manufacturing world inventors are daily devising 
new machinery with which to meet competition by lessen- 
ing cost of production—repgacing a dozen unskilled laborers 
with one machine and one intelligent, well-paid man to run 
it. In the same way competition in commerce forces busi- — 
ness men to seek quicker and consequently cheaper meth- 
ods, and to one who can help them in this search they can 
afford to—they are glad to—they must—pay a good salary. 

Fourthly, Be /ndustrious. Don’t wait for your work to 
come to you. Go to it, and, even when you seem to have 
all you can attend to, if you see some more coming, meet 
it half way. Don’t be afraid of it; if you are, it will get 
the better of you. And, above everything, don’t let your 
work overcome you by accumulating on your shoulders till 
you can neither carry the load nor get out from under it. 
What is usually called getting behind I call getting under- 
neath—¢getting crushed. 

You may say that three days’ work was dropped on you 
in one day, and you will probably add that you were 
expected to do it in one day, and, that being impossible, 
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you, of course, succumbed:.to a load vastly in excess of 
your powers. But are you quite sure of your premises : ? 
Granted that three days’ work fell on you at once, did it 
hurt you when it struck? No; it hurt later when you 
began to appreciate what a big load you were carrying. 
But what were you doing in the meantime ? lessening your 
load by disposing of some of it, or grunting? 

Carry the same idea further. Here is an odd job, a 
long-winded one, which you are told is not in a hurry, one 
that you can take up in spare time. How do you do it? 
A little every day—say fifteen minutes—so little that you 
don’t feel it? Ordo you say to yourself, ‘“‘ Why, I’ve got 
a month to do this in—no hurry about this!’’ And you 
jind no spare time (who ever did?), you make none, and a 
few days before the expiration of the month your con- 
science wakes you up, and you make a dash at the now 
stupendous task—stupendous because it must be done at 
once and you really haven’t time, at least to do it properly. 
You slouch it, perhaps, and skin through by working very, 
very hard ; but you get no credit for your performance— 
quite the contrary. 

Now, if you have fully absorbed the fact that the biggest 
tasks are easily performed by doing a little—just a very 
little—every day, you can readily reverse the idea to cover 
another kind of procrastination—that of leaving over a 
little of to-day’s business to be done to-morrow. To do 
this you carry forward still more of the morrow’s task, and 
in the course of a month you have an accumulation ‘of a 
whole day’s work. This will be an extra day of your own 
making! You will now have todo overtime to catch up. 
You may think it looks well to put in a night at the office 
now and then, but employers can usually distinguish 
readily between the necessary overtime due to a rush of 
business and that due to the dilatoriness of the employee. 
You will get no credit for the latter kind, though you may 
be paid for it. 

Until you know from your own experience, you will not 
fully appreciate the wonderful power of simple industry ; 
but if you will just keep pegging away, doing each day all 
that you can reasonably do on that day, later, when you 
look about, some of the rich boys of your acquaintance 
and some of the brilliant ones will be behind in the com- 
mercial race. 

Lastly, while we are talking of endurance, let me urge 
you to take good care of your health. Success in business 
is largely dependent on good health. You can’t work 
well if you don’t feel well, and if you are absent too often 
on account of illness the most indulgent employer will 
finally, in justice to his own business, have to drop you. 
If you are not ill enough for this, you must still remember 
that many a person, otherwise wel! fitted for advancement, 
is left behind by one not so well equipped mentally, per- 
haps, but endowed with a rugged constitution which fits 
him for the vacant place. 

Furthermore, you will find it difficult to get up any 
enthusiasm on a dyspeptic, pie-and-candy stomach, and 
without enthusiasm about your vocation you are beaten 
in advance. If your liver is out of order, you can’t bet on 
yourself with confidence, and you can’t find any backer to 
bet on you if you won’t bet on yourself. You can do 
nothing th&t you think you can’t€lo, and you can do any- 
thing if you only sturdily believe in your ability y do ao 


Columbian Stamps 


The new Columbian stamps are in circulation, and some 
_ of them are very pretty. They are larger than the stamps 
with which we are familiar. The two-cent stamp is in lav- 
ender, after the painting “ The Landing of Columbus,” by 
Vanderlyn, a picture with which all are familiar. This, of 
course, will be the most commonly used stamp of the 
series. The three-cent stamp is “The Flag-ship of 
Columbus ;” the four-cent stamp, “The Fleet of Colum- 
bus ;” and the five-cent stamp, “‘ Columbus Soliciting Aid 
from Isabella,’ after the paintings by Brozik. The three- 
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cent stamp represents a green ship on a green sea, and is 
very pretty because it is so distinct. ‘The six-cent stamp 
is after one of the panels of the bronze doors by Randolph 
Rogers, at the Capitol at Washington, entitled ‘‘ Colum- 
bus’s Welcome at Barcelona.” The ten-cent stamp, 
“Columbus Presenting the Natives,” is after the painting 
by Gregori. The fifteen-cent stamp is after the painting 
of Baloca, “‘ Columbus Announcing His Discovery.” The 
thirty-cent stamp is ‘‘ Columbus at La Rabida ;’”’ the fifty- 
cent, “The Recall of Columbus,” after the painting by 
A. G. Heaton, of Washington. The one-dollar stamp and 
the two-dollar stamp are after the celebrated paintings 
“Isabella Pledging Her Jewels” and ‘Columbus in 
Chains.” The three-dollar stamps are after the painting 
‘Columbus Describing His Third Voyage.” The four- 
dollar stamps are portraits in circles of Isabella and Colum- 
bus, and the five-dollar stamp is the profile head of Colum- 
bus, similar to the one on the souvenir half-dollars. 

As is well understood, these stamps are issued for this 
year only, and because of this it is ‘said there will be a 
great demand for them by collectors. The only issues of 
United States stamps now obsolete are those of 1847, 
1851, and 1857. All stamps issued by the United States 
Government are as good for use to-day as when first 
issued, except stamps of these dates. The present series 
of stamps is criticised because of the number of figures 
reproduced on some of the stamps in so small a space, 
and yet it is a question whether they will not have a cer- 
tain educational value on this account. ‘The reproductions 
of celebrated paintings will start investigation, especially 
among boy stamp-collectors, who will endeavor to find out 
not only more about the paintings and the painters, but more 


about the historical events recorded. It is this that makes 


stamp-collecting for boys and girls so very valuable as a 
means of education. A stamp collection which is merely 
a collection of stamps is of course of no practical educa- 
tional benefit to the collector ; but when boys and girls are 
encouraged to find out something about the places from 
which stamps were received, the countries issuing them, 
and, as in this case, the historical events recorded on the 
faces of the stamps, a stamp-book becomes the foundation 


of a library. 


Here and Elsewhere 


Direct .railroad and steamboat communication has been 
established between England and Gibraltar. The new road 
opens up a part of Spain unknown to travelers, and said 
to be beautiful; the road, it is also said, is a marvel of 
engineering skill, | 


In May a herd of forty-five thousand sheep is to be 
driven from the central part of Idaho to Nebraska. fust 
think of the shouting and running and coaxing that will 
have to be done! If you have ever watched a small drove 
of a dozen driven along a country road, your imagination 
will grasp faintly what it must be to drive forty-five thou- 
sand. sheep. 


A bill is about to be presented by a Representative from 
Ohio, which it is said will be vigorously pressed at this 
session of Congress, for the exchange of soiled paper money 
as rapidly as it becomes soiled. Mr. Outhwaite, the 
Representative referred to, has had some bills of different 
denominations examined, and in every case colonies of 
bacteria were found on the bills, one bill having thirteen 
colonies upon it. 
not yet been established, but enough has been found to 
show the wisdom of this bill, especially in the face of the 
possible return of cholera next year. The bill provides 
for— 
the speedy and frequent redemption of all United States 
paper currency and all National bank notes which have become 
soiled, impure, unclean, or otherwise unfit for use, when pre- 
sented in sums not less than $100, and for the preparation and 
issue of new United States paper currency in place of such as 
shall have been redeemed. 


The nature of the various microbes has. 
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A Sled-load of Ice on a New England Lake 


Winter Life in New England 


By Clifton Johnson 


Illustrated from Photographs by the Author 


New England winter is. Rarely, too, 


imagination or memory. Yet it is 
to be doubted if at any season New England is more beau- 


tiful. The contour of every hill and mountain slope lies 


exposed, and at no other time can one so clearly compre- 
hend the real nature of the country. Everywhere is the 


wide expanse of the 


snow, broken by the 


HAT the New England summer is, 
many visitors from the outside world 
wellknow. Very few outsiders, how- 
ever, know by experience what the 


has it been pictured, except some- 
what romantically from the artist’s 


from the surrounding snow-fields as to be ghostly. To 
look down upon some wide expanse of country from a hill- 
top, and see it all given over to the drifted snows, gives the 
feeling that only a miracle can ever bring back the greens 
of spring and summer. Among the tumbled ridges of the 
hills the forsakenness is quite appalling. 

I suppose the majority of New Englanders take winter 
as a matter of course, and yet I have been told by a Yan- 
kee, who gathered his wisdom by years of experience as a 


_ peddler, that its inhabitants wasted just half their lives in 


wishing it wasn’t such abominably cold weather. 
When, in autumn, the fields turn brown, and the leaves 


patches of woodland 
with their gray masses 
of tree-trunks and 
their delicate tracery 
of bare twigs against 
the sky. In the out- 
looks from the high- 
lands, or across the 
wide valleys, the 
landscape melts in 
the distance into mel- 
low blues, and the 
tints of the skies at 
that season are of 
unequaled brilliance. 

Often the higher 
ridges of the hills are 
crowned with the 
solemn green masses 
of a pine or spruce 
wood, as dark and 
s'if as nearly all the 
rest of the world is 
and delicate; 
and to me this carries 
a.ways a reminder of 
the pictures we see 
6° Norway, or the 
countries of the far 
‘North. In places, the rocks lift dark shoulders to break the 
whiteness, and along the roads, where habitations are 
near, are black lines of stone wall. Then there are the 
\.eather-beaten, unpainted old houses and outbuildings, 
« nphasizing by their gray gloom the light tones which are 
g<neral, 

[t makes an odd impression to come upon a little village 
ci white houses in this winter world. They differ so little 


A Chopper’s Lunch—On the “ Flats’? near Mount Holyoke 


fall, and the frosty nights begin to hint at the coming cold, 
few look forward to the approaching winter with feelings 
of pleasure. The thought of it brings a shiver, and the 
imagined delight of a trip south, or to California, pictures 
itself in many minds. But such a thing belongs to the 
realm of impossibilities, though I do know of a single case 
where a man of moderate means has one farm among the 
Massachusetts hills and another in Florida. To the latter 
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A Farm on a Berkshire Hill-top 


he and his wife gon on the approach of cold weather and 
return in the spring. When they vacate the one place or 
the other, they find some one who is willing to look after it 
in consideration of a free rental. 

Most people prepare for winter by banking up the house 
with leaves or cornstalks, held in place by boards staked 
against them. Others use sods. On the most exposed 
sides of the house double windows are fastened, and some 
put on storm-doors at the main entrances. 

As far as the cold is concerned, winter is most disturbing 
in the shiver awakened by its approach. Mentally and 
constitutionally one soon gets adjusted to it, and finds the 
winter occupations, the crisp air, and the brilliant sunshine 
or the white whirl of the storms in many ways enjoyable. 
And it no sooner settles down to really cold weather than 
we begin to look forward to spring. That gives a warmth 
which nothing else can. 

A New Englander who has attained distinction in his par- 
ticular calling has sometimes told me that when he and 
his brothers were little fellows, and slept in the room 
under the roof in the L, the snows would sift in at the 
cracks during the winter storms, and when they ran down 
stairs in the morning they left behind them the tracks of 
their bare feet in the little 
drifts. Such stories seem by ro 
rights to belong to the days 
of the first settlers; but when 
you drive along the crooked 
New England roadways next 
summer, notice the houses. 
There are some, yes, a good 
many, which seem not to have 
been shingled for “an age.” 
The shingles curl up with brit- 
tle decay, and in places have 
dropped away altogether. 
Such a roof every storm must 
penetrate. Notice the win- 
dows of the more shabby 
houses. You can count many 
broken panes. Some are 
stuffed out with rags or an 
old hat. Some have been 
stopped with shingles. or 
boards nailed on. Some are 
not stopped at all. In the 
heavier rains there are 
probably pots and pans 
set about under the leaks. 
[n winter there is a clean- Se 2 
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Perhaps the hardest thing 
the inhabitants have to do 
in a New England winter is 
to get up in the morning. 
The air of the sleeping-rooms 
is almost as keen as that 
of outdoors. The window- 
panes are blurred with frost. 
Every breath of the sleepers 
makes a visible cloud of 
vapor. The bed is comfort- 
able enough. The feather 
bed, beneath, half envelops 
one, and above are blanket 
after blanket and quilt upon 
quilt. Jack Frost would have 
to be a much sharper fellow 
than he is to penetrate that 
mass. But to make up one’s 
mind to step out from that 
warm nest is a serious mat- 
ter. The older members of 
the family get up from a 


the force of habit. The 
younger members get up 
when they have to. 

Mr. Farmer, when he arises, finds the whole house full 
of cold, unless he has a big sitting-room stove where a few 
coals linger from the big “chunks” he put in last night, 
or unless, as is often the case in the villages, he has a coal 
stove there. In the majority of farm-houses every fire is 


out, and we can imagine Mr. Farmer moving shiveringly 


about until he has one started. It may be it is Mrs. 
Farmer who has to shiver in the cold kitchen while she is 
kindling the fire; but we will give Mr. Farmer the credit 
for being more gallant than to allow that, usually. 

During the coldest weather it is no easy matter to keep 
the house warm, even in the daytime. The wind and the 
frost come in at every crack, and some of the houses are 
so decrepit with age, or lack of care, that it would be no 
wonder if at times the inmates actually suffered. But by 
keeping the stove crammed with wood, the living-rooms 
are usually comfortable, though even then there will be a 
chilliness apparent in the corners and along the walls. 

’ The most distressing cases are those where the stock of 
sawed wood is allowed to run low, and the “‘ women folks ” 
are obliged to resort to constant appeal to the men to 
get enough to keep the fires going, or are compelled to 


saw it themselves. This state of affairs is called by | 


ing up after each snow-storm. 


The Home of Comfort, but not of Luxury 


sense of responsibility and 
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the New Englanders 
‘“shiftlessness.” 
Such families not 
only short of 
sawed wood, but 
often the whole 
wood-pile stands in 
danger of being de- 
pleted. The farmer 
has then to resort 
with ax and sled to 
the woods for a 
new supply, and the 
housewife to 
burn green wood, 
which is her espe- 
cial detestation. She 
can only make the 
best of it, and that 
best ts to always 
keep a supply of 
green sticks under 
the stove or in the 


oven drying, while they await their turn to become a part start for the pond. 
of the fire. The drying wood gives to the room a peculiar | 


and not unpleasant odor. 

Winter work is not so arduous or long con- 
tinued as that of other seasons of the year. 
Aside from the regular work of looking after 
the stock and odd jobs of tinkering and tool- 
mending about his premises, the farmer’s 
chief concern is his wood-pile. If he has a 
good deal of woodland, chopping and logging 
form an important feature of the winter. If 
he has little, he often hires himself out to those 
who want help in the woods. ; 

The best parts of the trees which make 
good timber are hauled away as logs to the 
sawmills, The tops of such trees and their 


branches are cut into four-foot lengths, split. 


if necessary, and piled up ready to be sawed 
for the stove. It is the method, usually, to 
cut the particular piece of forest selected for 
work clear of all standing wood that has 
any value for sawmill or burning purposes. 
Spring finds the land bare, save for the 
brush-heaps, a few saplings, and an occa- 
sional gaunt and decayed old trunk still 
upright. The mountain-sides and the rocky 
hills and hollows are the chief homes of the 
forests, but the willows and poplars along 


the river banks are sometimes a source of wood. pile supply. 
In some towns are shops where tobacco-sorting or broom- 
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tying have a place 
among winter indus- 
tries. Such shops 
are famous loung- 
ing-places, and the 
affairs of town, 
State, and Nation, 
and in particular of 
neighbors, are set- 
tled there daily. 
Where there - is 
proximity to ponds 
or large streams the 
.farmers have little 
ice-houses, back of 
their homes, which 
must be filled. Some 
morning the oxen, 
or the horses, are 
hitched to the long 
sled, and, with saws, 
poles, and grappling 
irons, the men-folks 
It is sloppy work, but there are chances 


of diversifying it by taking along hooks and lines and estab- 


Deserted House—Homestead of the “*‘ Tory Marchant,’’ Longmeadow, Mass. 


‘*The Woods that Bring the Sunset Near” 


lishing a skirmish-line of fish-holes in the neighborhood. 
Winter is a time of increased social activity. There are more 


** doings” at the church; the singing- 


school starts the first week of Decem- 
ber at the Town Hall, and the Chav- 


tauqua club gathers in turn at the 
members’ houses every week. Perhaps 
the villagers start a lyceum at the 
schoo!-house, speak pieces, sing songs, 


have dialogues, and debate “‘ Which is 


the most useful animal, the cat or the 
dog?” and other important questions. 
For the children there are sliding and 


skating, and some youth, about this 


time, suggests the wild scheme of clut- 


bing together and hiring an omnibus 
for a grand sleigt-ride of all the young 


people. Some fine evening they all 
pile into the lorg sleigh and drive 


off behind the four horses with their 


jingling bells, for ten or twelve miles, 
and have a turkey supper at midnight 


at a tavern. Afterward they may have | 


a dance. Not always, for dancing is 
considered a doubtful amusement by 


many country families. And, indeed, 
in the country dances the company is 
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not always a choice one, nor the hours 
seasonable, and if the older members 
of the family object to having their 
sons and daughters concerned in them, 
they are not altogether without good 
reason for so objecting. 

One winter task is that of Reiaking 
out the roads after the heavy storms. 
In the lowlands this is only an occa- 
sional necessity. But among the hills 
neatly every storm blocks the roads. 
Thaws are there infrequent, and snow 
piles upon snow, and a drift forms in 
the lee of every stone wall and hum- 
mock. Many roads, or parts of them, 
are entirely abandoned, and a “ winter 
road”’ is made through the woods or 
across the open fields. Even a light 
snow, if it is dry and accompanied by 
wind, will fill the exposed roads and 
heap up the drifts with astonishing 
rapidity. 

The breaking-out process is accom- 
plished by hitching a pair of horses or 
a yoke of oxen to the front bob of a 
sled, at one side of which is fastened a plow. Two men 
are needed to engineer the contrivance, one as driver, 
one as plow-holder. When a drift is met with through 


A Little Red School-House at the Parting of the Roads 


which the team cannot struggle, shoveling is resorted to. 

It is a rough-hewed track that the plow leaves behind, 

and, until travel has smoothed it, not a very comfort- 

able one to travel over. 
Among the hills only 

the high schools hold 

winter sessions. The 

scholars of the primary 

schools live, asa rule, so 

far away that it would be 

a real hardship for them 

to attempt to get to the 

school regularly through 3 

the snows. The big boys t 

who used to come in to 

the district schools only 

in the winter, now have 

a high school open to eet 

them. It is very appar- 

ent that these boys are 

the sons of their fathers, 

for they worry the high-school teachers very much as their 

ancestors used to worry the teachers of the district 

schools. Display of smartness and insubordination is still 

altogether too common in New England schools. 


Working up the Wood-pile with a Cross-cut Saw 


Little Farm under Deer Hill, Cummington, Mass. 


Aside from the hilly and mountainous regions, the 
district schools have their regular winter term, beginning 
the first week in December. Soon after eight o’clock each 
school-day morning the children tie up their 
ears, put on cloaks and mittens and oversboes, 
and, with their sleds dragging behind, go stub- 
bing along through the snow toward the school- 
house. Those who come more than half a mile 
have in hand their tin dinner-pails. Those who 
live nearer go home at noon, unless the day is 
stormy. 

The more advanced children of the outlying 
districts have a long ride before them each 
winter morning to the academy at the Center, 
a distance of perhaps three or four miles. 
They go in all kinds of weather. Neither 
storm nor cold can keep them at home. It 
sends a sympathetic shiver through one to look 
out and see them drive past in the gray frosti- 
ness of the early morning. The case seems 
plainly one of getting education under diffi- 
culties. But they know how to bundle up, 
almost out of sight, and if there is hardship 
Foi: they do not realize it, and I fancy they are 

bs in truth to be envied. The experience gives 
them hardiness, and the long drives back and 
forth, with whatever they contain of storms 
and cold and mishaps, will in after life be 
among its most pleasantly treasured memories. 

Church-going is not very much affected by the winter 

weather. A storm will keep a certain number at home what- 
ever the season. But if 
the roads are passable, 
the man who is in the 
habit of going to church 
continues to go the year 
round independent of 
heat or cold. 
On the whole, the New 
England winter presents 
a cheerful. aspect, and 
by its people is found 
enjoyable. If there is 
some suffering or dis 
comfort, it is doubtless 
far less than in the cities, 
- and it may as well be 
recognized that Utopia 
has been dreamed of, 
never yet realized. Indeed, take it all in all, where is 
there a better country on the globe to live in than New 
England? As that Yankee genius, Artemus Ward, has 
said, ‘‘ Nowheres, nor anywheres else.”’ 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Religion a Life’ 
By Lyman Abbott ee 
And now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the greatest of these is 


love.—1 Cor. xiii., 13. 


Last Friday evening there was unveiled in the vestibule 
of this church a tablet containing a basso-relievo represent- 
ing the familiar features of our former pastor, and a legend 
under it from the Scripture interpreting, as far as any one 
sentence could interpret, the message which he was 
the bearer of to the world. This fact in the history of 
the church furnishes me my text this morning. Ido not 
ask you to listen to a criticism, an analysis, or a eulogy 
of Mr. Beecher. You have heard the criticism often 
enough ; you have heard the analysis more than once; 
and you write the eulogy in your own hearts. But I seek 
to interpret to you, for your own benefit and for mine, his 
ministry ; to ask you to consider what that face shall mean 
to you as from Sabbath to Sabbath you enter these doors ; 
to consider what spirit there must be in this church if it is 
to be worthy, I will not say of its divine Master, but of its 
earthly and human prophet. 

‘We are accustomed to recognize the truth in theory, if 


not practically, that all material things are subordinate to 


the immaterial, made simply to minister to them; we 
recognize that the Church is the spiritual brotherhood, 
and the edifice is the meeting-house ; that the home is 
more than the house, and the house is useful only as it 
provides for a home; that the piano is of service only as 
it promotes and ministers to music ; that pictures are useful 
only as they minister to culture. Practically we do not 
always recognize even this simple truth, but certainly 
in; our higher moods we do. But in this thirteenth 
chapter of the First Corinthians—above all other chap- 


ters in the Bible Mr. Beecher’s favorite, and above all 


other chapters representing the spirit which he sought 
_ to incarnate in the hearts of those whom he could influ- 
ence—Paul recognizes the deeper truth that, in the hier- 
archy of the spiritual realm, the intellect is subordinate to 
the spirit; that wisdom, philosophy, knowledge, and all 
expressions of wisdom, philosophy, knowledge, are sub- 


ordinate to a higher spiritual life to which they minister. 


Tongues and knowledge and prophecies are but fragments, 
and all shall cease, but that to which they minister, that 
which they build up—that, and that only, is eternal. Our 
philosophies of life shall die, but life shall go on; love 
and hope and faith, they abide forever. 

_ We see this truth in history. Bushnell teaches in 
New England this doctrine: that language is imperfect, 
and that therefore all creeds and all systems and all 
representations of truth are imperfect ; that the Bible itself 
is and must be imperfect because it is couched in human 
language; that the spiritual is always more than the truth 
—that is, than the phrase in which that spiritual is en- 
deavoring to incarnate itself. The sermons in which he 
gave expression to this great truth of mysticism, how few 
of them are read to-day !—but they have given new impulse 
to New England thought-life. To search beneath the 
words of creeds and dogmas, beneath the words of philos- 
ophies, and beneath the words of the Bible itself, for spirit- 
ual truth that transcends all words—that is an impulse in a 
thousand hearts that do not know Bushnell, an impulse 
that will remain so long as the human mind shall last. 
Finney comes into the Presbyterian Church when it is 
bound hand and foot by the awful but sublime doctrine of 
divine sovereignty, bound hand and foot because it has 
forgotten the correlative truth of human freedom, and he 
Maintains everywhere the sanctity of law because of the 
ability of man to obey that law. Finney’s sermons are 
most of them forgotten and many of them out of print, 
but this emancipation of the human will, and this new 
sense of loyalty to law as a divine actuality—these remain a 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Sunday mornings py 5, 1893. Steno- 
y the author. 


graphically reported by Henry Winans and revised 
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new contribution, not merely to the thought of America, 
but to the evangelical life of America, abiding forever. 

So it is that men are to be measured, not by the truths 
which they proclaim, but by the life they minister to; not 
by their systems or their philosophies, but by that which 
results from their systems and their philosophies. “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them ’”—that is Christ’s statement 
“ Knowledge, tongues, prophecies, they are 
fragmentary, they vanish away; but faith and hope and 
love, they are eternal ”—that is Paul’s statement of this. 
truth. So you are to measure John Calvin; not by going 
to his Commentaries or his Institutes. Few Biblical 
scholars now study his Commentaries ; and only in times 
of polemical warfare do men take down from their shelves 
the dusty volumes of his Institutes; but what did John 
Calvin write in human history? He wrote Swiss Protest- 
antism ; and French Huguenotism; and English Puritan- 
ism; and Scotch sturdiness of faith; and Puritan New 
England. He put into human life a sense of reverence 
and of liberty founded on reverence ; and these will last 
long after the frames of thought in which he couched them 
are forgotten, or negatived, denied, refuted, and buried 
underground. It was the fundamental doctrine of John 
Calvin that man had lost his freedom in the fall and was 
no longer a free moral agent—not even Princeton believes 
that Calvinism any longer ; but we never shall lose the 
impulse to life that John Calvin gave; no, not while the - 
There are some men who would eliminate 
even Paul from theology. They think of Paul only as the 
author of the perplexing theology of the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh chapters of Romans, or of the peculiar ecclesias- 
ticism of some of the chapters in Corinthians, or of the 
strange and inexplicable mysticism of the earlier chapters 
of Colossians, or of the vision of a future coming of 
Christ, which they think mistaken, in the first Epistle 
of Thessalonians; they forget that the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh chapters of Romans lead on to the twelfth ; — 
they forget that the ecclesiasticism of Corinthians is 
an open door through which march the magnificent 
thirteenth and fifteenth chapters; they forget that the 
mysticism of Colossians leads on to the profound command 
that we set our affections on things above, not on things 
below; they forget the hope of glory with which Thessa- 
lonians beckons forward a sometimes despairing and always 


waiting world. Take Paul out of the New Testament! 


You would take out, perhaps, the finest word Christ ever 
uttered, “It is more blessed to give than to receive ;” 
you would take from the tombstone the motto emblazoned 
on it, “‘O Death! where is thy sting? O Grave! where is 
thy victory?” you would take out of your New Testament 
the most perfect statement of redemption, I think, it con- 
tains—“ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good ;” you would take out of it an embodiment of the 
Christian religion not surpassed in the New Testament 
even by the Master himself—‘ Now abideth faith and 
hope and love; but the greatest of these is love.” There 
is not a little of Pauline teaching that has already passed 
away from the minds of most men; there are chapters in 


-Paul’s epistles which you do not take out of your Bible 


but which you rarely read in your Bible. But the great 
contribution which Paul made to faith and hope and love, 
that stands eternal as the hills—no! no! the hills will by 
and by be swept away into the valley and out into the 
ocean by the rivers, but these truths are eternal as God’s 
throneitself. Throne! No! more eternal—for the throne 
is but the seat whereon God sits. Eternal as is the very 
heart of God, reservoir of faith and hope and love for all the 
universe. Even Christianity itself is more than the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ—far more than the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. It is the life which Jesus Christ put into the 
world ; that life of faith, of hope, of love, which appears 
now in the life of a Calvinist, now of an Arminian, which 
now flashes upon the world from a Roman Catholic pulpit, 
now from a Protestant pulpit, now shows itself in mediz- 
val forms, now in modern forms, yet always life, the life of 
Christ. 

Now, I believe that Henry Ward Beecher added some- 


thing to the world’s thought. But he is not to be measured 
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by what he added to the world’s thought. He is to be 
measured by what he added to the world’s life; by the 
new impulse he gave to this threefold life of God—the 
life of faith, the life of hope, the life of love. He was a 
preacher of faith, not of moralities, not of mere ethical 
relations, of primary duties which man _ owes to his fellow- 
man ; he was, above everything else, a preacher of God, a 
God whom man can know, a God who has manifested 
himself in history, a God who has dwelt in human life, a 
God who is molding human life to his will. He brought 
eternity to bear on all the problems of human action. He 
was a preacher of hope; his face was always set toward 
the future ; he sought to give the world a better theology, 
the nation a larger liberty, to the church organization bet- 
ter instrumentalities. He was a preacher of love—the love 
of God to man, the love of man to his fellow-man; more 
th.n a preacher of hope, more than a preacher of faith, the 
preacher of love—love central, fundamental, all-inclusive. 
To another audience, at another time, in another place, 
it might be fitting that I should turn to Mr. Beecher’s own 
sermons to emphasize and illustrate this simple statement ; 
but here itis quite needless. Rather assuming this, I wish 
to speak to you as to what this church must be, if it is to 
continue in the spirit of its human founder. 

In the first place, then, Plymouth Church is not a Soci- 
ety for Ethical Culture. I do not like party names and 
phrases ; but sometimes they must be used. This is, then, 
distinctly and emphatically, an evangelical church, and its 
present pastor, as its former pastor, stands for the “ faith 
once delivered to the saints.” I like that old Pauline 
phrase, in spite of the scholasticism which has been 
imported into it, in spite of the cant which has grown up 
round it. It stands, not for a series of dogmas once brought 
forth by a sect, but for the spiritual life imparted by God 
to the holy in all times and in all ages. That was Paul’s 
meaning ; and that was Mr. Beecher’s. What the world 
wants is, not new rules for living, but a new power to live. 
We know well enough what truth is; the difficulty is to 
tell the truth when by society or by business we are tempted 
to depart from it. We know well enough what love is; 
the difficulty is to keep on loving when we are tempted to 
selfishness, to pride, to ambition. 
not a new theory of living, not a new gule of living, but a 
new power to live. I have often quote@it—I do not know 
that it would do much harm if I quoted it every Sunday, as 
in some churches the Ten Commandments are quoted 
every Sunday—that old definition of religion, coming I 
know not whence, “ The life of God in the soul of man.” 
That is what the world wants—God in its own heart. Or 
that other definition, more scientific and yet I think not 
quite so true, ‘“* Such a perception of the manifestation of 
the Infinite as makes a difference in the moral character 
of man.” That is what the world wants: a bringing of 
God before the perception, and then such a perception 
of God that the soul is transfused, transformed, up- 
lifted, inspired, by the indwelling of the living God. Mr. 
Beecher has sometimes been accused of irreverence. 
And for symbols—for robes and candles and altars and 
creeds and pulpits and all material things—he was not 
reverent ; perhaps, considering what human nature is, 
not reverent enough. But who ever sat in one of these 
pews in Plymouth Church and heard Mr. Beecher’s 
prayer and did not feel in the heart of that prayer, and 
‘behind the words of that prayer, the spirit of a great, filial 
reverence for a Father who was close at hand? Ah! my 
friends, you did not use to come to Plymouth Church to 
be pleased by imagination, or thrilled by human emotion, 
or stirred by earthly eloquence; you came here year after 
year because through this great prophet you received 
great gifts from God himself, and went forth with a new 
conception—nay, with a new reception—of God, and a new 
life of God in your own soul. This is what is meant by 
evangelical faith. It is the gospel of a God who is among 
men working out righteousness in history, working out 
righteousness in individuals; and so long as Plymouth 
Church stands faithfully to its earthly pastor, so long as it 
remains faithful, I will not say to its Text-book, I will not 
say to its Christ—so long as it remains faithful even to its 
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earthly and human founder, so long as it is in truth a 
church, its first and fundamental message to mankind will 
be this : You are living an eternal life ; immortality is here, 
and God is here. What the world needs is the light of 
immortality on its mortal living, the power of God in 
human hearts ; a present, living God. What is a church ? 
What but a body of men and women who have God in 
their hearts and are trying to bring God into other hearts. 
What are creeds? What but endeavors of men to state 
this truth : that God is in his world working out the world’s 
redemption. What is the Bible? What but the record of 
the experiences of men to whom God was a living God. 
In the second place, if we are faithful to the spirit of 
Mr. Beecher’s preaching, this church will be a church full 
of hope. Hope is not merely a matter of temperament ; 
it is not merely looking on the bright side of things, 
mere gladness and joyousness. Mr. Beecher was not a 
hopeful man because be was physically well, though that 
may have contributed. He told me once himself, in words 
which sank so deep into my memory that I think I quote 
them almost word for word : “ My father,” he said, ‘* always 
wrote his sermons with the angel of hope looking over his 
shoulder ; but I have never expected to succeed in anything 
I undertook.” Perhaps that did not express the permanent 
temperament, but only the temperament of the moment, 
which changed, as you know, from time to time; but I 
believe it is true that Mr. Beecher’s hopefulness was the 
product of his faith, One may look out upon the world in 
any one of three ways. He may look out upon it asa 
mere series of separated phenomena, know what he him- 
self has to do, live his little day in his little place, with no 
understanding of the past and no expectation of the 
future ; in this case he will always look on change with ° 
foreboding, saying, What will happen if you cut loose 
from your moorings? forgetting that nothing good ever hap- 
pens to a ship unless it is cut loose from its moorings. 
Or he may look toward the past and always regret it, and 
always try to pull back into that from which it has pro- 
ceeded. What will become of the poor unfledged bird if 
it gets out of its egg? let us make the egg-shell stronger 
and keep it imprisoned, or it will die! Or he may believe 
that God is in his world making a nobler future out of the 
present and the past, and be hopeful, not because he looks 
on the bright side of things, but because he looks on the 
divine side of things; because he believes God is bring- 
ing spring out of winter and summer out of spring and 
autumn out of summer; because he believes that child- 
hood is better than babyhood, and youth is better than 
childhood, and manhood is better than youth, and old age 
is better than manhood, and death is best of all. Mr. 
Beecher looked upon the country enslaved, the black man’s 
wrists manacled, the Northern man’s lips padlocked ; and 
he entered into the battle of slavery with a great hope and 
faith and expectation that somehow slavery would go 
down before an awakened conscience, because he believed 
that God was in conscience, and that conscience with 
God behind it is stronger than institutions. You know 
with what hope he battled for that better civilization. He 
looked out upon the Church, and he saw not the love of 
God at the heart of the Church, but rather a great fear of 
God ; and he wrought for the love of God and for the lib- 
erty of man as a child of God, with a great hope that the child 
would come to know his Father, because he believed that 
God is in every man, and man—the true man—will answer 
to the touch of God. If we are to be a church worthy of 
him, we must be a church of hopefulness. Look out on the 
country to-day with its strikes and its lockouts, with its 
pauperism increasing, with its criminal classes increasing, 
with its corruption in municipal government, with its cor- 
ruption at the polls, with the vital energies of the Nation 
sapped by this great cancer at the heart of it! How shall 
I look upon this? Shall I, with Carlyle and with Ruskin, 
say, Let us go back to feudalism and to slavery ? Shall I say, 
There must always be pauperism and hunger and nakedness 
and cold, always be that conflict between the upper and the 
lower ranks of society? or shall I look forward and say, 
The kingdom of God has not yet come, but it is coming, 
and there is to be a time when man will be bound to his 
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fellow-man in the bonds ofa good will ; the time when there 
shall be no hungry ones to be fed and no cold ones to be 
clothed? Pauperism is not a necessity, nor crime a 
necessity, nor intemperance a necessity, nor lust a neces- 
sity ; righteousness and love and peace, those are the eter- 
nal necessities ; and though I may not live to see it, and 
my son’s son may not live to see it, still I will labor on 
and on for a better and nobler day. Iam glad there are 
so many thousands that have read Edward Bellamy’s 
“ Looking Backward,” though I do not believe in the 
vision he saw. I am glad so many have read Henry 
George’s* theories of land tax, though I do not accept 
Henry George’s theories as an efficacious specific for 
society. But I am glad that all over this country there are 
more and more men who are ready to try experiments, 
who are filled with a great hope fora better and a nobler day 
in the future than any in the present orinthe past. And so 
in theology. A paragraph in a conservative theological 
journal asks, ‘“‘ When will the progressives be content? 
They say this theology won’t do, that theology won’t do, 
the other theology won’t do—when will they get a theol- 
ogy that will satisfy them?” and I answer, Never! We 
do not expect a theology that will satisfy us, for truth is 
infinite, and all theology is only the finite expression of 
the infinite; and so, when I have a theology that satisfies, 
I shall be dissatisfied and want another. The Presbytery 
of New York almost turned Dr. Briggs out of the Church 
for thinking that men are going to be better and better in 
the future life, his accusers demanding that he shall declare 


that all growth stops at death. That is to say, that man 


is not immortal; for growth and immortality are in their 
essence the same. When shall I cease to grow in knowl- 
edge, and when shall I cease to grow in grace? When I 
know all that God knows and am as good as God is, and 
not before. 

That Mr. Beecher was a preacher of love you need no 
words of mine to illustrate or enforce. Only let us not 
think that we are following the example, that we are an- 
swering the call from his face from Sunday to Sunday, if 
we content ourselves merely with inveighing against the 
theology that denies that God is love, or doubts it, or with 
asserting over and over again that God is love. That is 
theology; and what I am trying to make clear to you here 
this morning is, that the world is not saved by theology— 
not by Calvinistic theology, not by Wesleyan theology, not 
by Bushnell’s theology, not by Beecher’s theology, not by 
theology at all, but by life; not by what we think about 
faith, hope, love—but by faith, hope, and love actually in 
us and new-creating us. : 

Mr. Beecher might have talked to you ever. so eloquently 
about the love of God and never touched you, if there had 
not been a love of God in his own soul and a love for his 
fellow-man in his own soul. He did not lack the power 
of wrath ; but who ever saw that wrath aroused by a wrong 
personal to himself? It was when his fellow-man was 
wronged that he thundered and his eyes flashed fire. His 
wrath was the wrath of love. How many anti-slavery men 
there were whose anti-slaveryism was hate of the slave- 
holder; when did you ever hear the word of hate against 
the slaveholder from this pulpit? It was love for the op- 
pressed, not hate even of the oppressor, which inspired 
him, And the Gospel which he preached was the Gospel 
of a God of good will, a God of pity, compassion, love, a 
God who dwelt in his own heart, a God who dwells in the 
hearts of his children, a God who by love is converting the 
world from selfishness, by love is teaching all the world 
how to be bound together in one great brotherhood of love 
because bound to Godin love. Mr. Beecher preached some 
sermons in his youth that he could not have preached in 
middle or later life, and a great many sermons in middle 
_ or later life that he could never have preached in his youth. 
There is a great gap between those lectures to young men 
which first made him fame in Indianapolis and those evo- 
lutionary sermons which were almost his last contribution 
_ to religious thought here in Brooklyn. He prophesied in 
part and he knew in part, and some of his knowledge and 
some of his prophecy have already passed away ; but the 
spirit he put into human hearts from his own great spirit 
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can never pass away. We call no man master; there is 
one Master only—he that dwells in heaven and yet dwells 
also in the hearts of his children throughout all ages; but 
we will follow him, our pastor, as he followed Christ, not 
in his thought of God only nor chiefly, but, God helping 
us, in this: following that we may have more and more of — 
the spirit of faith that sees the invisible, more and more 
of the hope that expects great things in the future because 
God is in his world, and more and more of the love that 
binds us all to one another because it binds us all to God, 
These three abide: faith, hope, love; but the greatest of 
these is love. 


The Dedication of the Temple’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


The prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah have their 
effect. The courage of the older prophet shames the peo- 
ple; the visions of the younger prophet inspire them. 
They take courage and resume their work. They seem 
now, too, to have thought it possible themselves to appeal 
directly to the powers at Babylon, to whom their adver- 
saries had appealed, and from whom had come the edict 
forbidding them to continue the rebuilding. Cyrus had de- 
creed that work, and to that decree they appeal. It is not 
in vain; the records are searched; the decree of Cyrus 
the Great is discovered ; and the embassy to Babylon come 
back with a strong approval of their work and a vigorous 
requirement to their adversaries to leave them undis- 
turbed. ‘“ Now therefore, Tatnai, governor beyond the 
river, .. . let the work of this house of God alone; let 
the governor of the Jews and the elders of the Jews build 
the house of God in his place.” It was further added 
that tribute be paid them and provisions furnished 
them. This was final and conclusive. Henceforth the 
work went on undisturbed. In the sixth year of Darius 
the Temple was finished. ‘The dedication was celebrated 
with great ceremony. A hundred bullocks, two hundred 
rams, four hundred lambs, were offered on the altar of the 
completed Temple, besides a sin-offering of one he-goat 
for each tribe of Israel. A chorus and orchestra were or- 
ganized for a grand processional and musical festival. In 
the orchestra were timbrels, and harps, and psalteries, and 


loud-sounding cymbals. Imaginationymust be left to de- 


pict the scene—the loud martial music; the great vested 
choir; the long procession ; the songs akin to the carols of 
the Middle Ages; the youths keeping time to the music 
with dancing steps as they sang: 


Praise ye the Lord. 

Praise God in his sanctuary : 

Praise Him in the firmament of his power. 
Praise Him for his mighty acts: 

Praise Him according to his excellent greatness. 
Praise Him with the sound of the trumpet: 
Praise Him with the psaltery and harp. 

Praise Him with the timbrel and dance : 

Praise Him with stringed instruments and the pipe. 
Praise Him upon the loud cymbals : 

Praise Him with the high-sounding cymbals. 

Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord. 
Praise ye the Lord. : | 


It is impossible not to think that at least in this last re- 
frain the whole congregation joined in a shout that made 
the hills that environ Jerusalem echo again to the glad 
thanksgiving. 

I. Does it not seem strange, in the light of such a scene 
as this, that church-going should ever have been enforced 
by law, and absence from church punished by fine and 
imprisonment? Does it not seem strange that even now 
ministers—Christian ministers—instead of making the 
church service a great gift and attendance upon it a great 
privilege, should urge it on reluctant hearers as a duty? 
that colleges and seminaries of learning should find it, or 
think they find it, necessary to compel attendance on pub- 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for February 5, 1893.—Ezra vi., 14-22 
accompanying Psalms cxlvii.-cl. 
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lic worship? Here are a people who for three-quarters of 
a century or more have been without a Temple. For 
three-quarters of a century they could not engage in public 
worship, or could engage in it only under restrictions and 
disadvantages. When at last the Temple is built again, 
and church-going becomes a possibility, the heart of the 
whole nation goes forth in a shout of exuberant joyfulness 
and thanksgiving, the parallel to which it would be hard 
to find in literature. The Church, the Sabbath, public 
worship—these are great privileges, and duties only, or 
chiefly, because it is always a duty to take advantage of a 
privilege. When the Church ceases to enforce the Sab- 
bath as a law and offers it as a gift, ceases to require pub- 
lic worship as a duty and commends it as an opportunity, 
we may expect to see the one better observed and the 
other better attended ; and both with more grace and glad- 
ness. It is both easier and better to allure men than to 
coerce them to reverence. 

II. The dedication of this Temple, celebrated with such 
rejoicings, can hardly fail to recall to us Paul’s declaration, 
‘Ye are the temple of God,” and to illustrate and empha- 
size the truth that the dedication of one’s self should be a 
joyful act. Why do men go to life as though they were 
going to death? Why do they accept an invitation to the 
marriage supper of the Lamb as though it were an invita- 
tion to a funeral? Why do they rise and go out to meet 
the Bridegroom with muffled drums and torches extin- 
guished and reversed? The One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Psalm is the Psalm with which the young Christian, sure 
of thelove and incoming of his Lord, should go forth to 
meet and greet him: with the psaltery ; with the harp; 
with the high-sounding cymbal ; and with the dance. Such 
are always the Biblical representations. When the prod- 
igal son comes home, whatever his life has been in the 
past, he comes home to feasting and to dancing and to the 
welcome of music and rejoicing. 

III. Nor can one read this picture of the joy of faith, as 
it appears in this ancient record, without reflecting on that 
other dedication of the temple not built with hands, the 
temple whose gates stand open day and night, the temple 
whose light is the Lord himself, and in which the four liv- 
ing creatures—the celestial quartette ; and the four-and- 
twenty elders—the select choir; and the many angels 
whose number is ten thousand times ten thousand and 
thousands of thousands—the great chorus and choir; and 
every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are in the sea—the entire 
congregation, were heard singing the new song, “ Blessing 
and honor and glory and power be unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb forever.” 

So read, this far-away incident of this strange people, in a 
service which we so little understand, and in a Temple which 
has long since disappeared, may be to us a lesson, an 
inspiration, and a celestial hope, giving a new meaning 
and a new joy to our public worship, to our individual lives, 
~m to our forelooking into the unknown but never dreaded 

uture. 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: February 6 
—Pray in His name (John xiv., 10-15); February 7— 
Pray according to His will (1 John v., 12-15); February 8 
—Two of you agreeing (Matt. xviii, 19, 20); February 9 
—Pray without ceasing (1 Thess. v., 16- 28); February 10 
—Pray with the understanding (1 Cor. xiv., 14-19); Feb- 
ruary 11—Praying in the Spirit (Eph. vi., 17-20); Febru- 
ary 12—Topic: How to pray. Nehemiah’s example (Neh. 
4-11 ; James v., 16-18). 


Right, the sacrifice of self to good; wrong, the 
sacrifice of good to self—not graduated objects of 
desire, t6 which we are determined by the degrees of 
onr knowledge, but wide asunder as pole and pole, 


as light and darkness; one the object of infinite love, 


the other the object of infinite detestation and scorn. 
James Anthony Froude. 
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| The W orld 


The Committee hav:ng in charge the trial 
of Professor Briggs before the New York 
Presbytery is a kind of ecclesiastical Frank- 
enstein; it will not die, and it insists on making all the trouble 
possible in the Church. To be sure, it seems to have the Gen- 
eral Assembly behind it, but it presents the singular anomaly of 
an instrument having more power than those by whom it was 
fashioned. Professor Briggs has been acqvitted on every charge 
by the ablest Presbytery in the whole Church; the religious 
papers representing Presbyterianism in New York, viz., the “* Ob- 
server ” and the “‘ Evangelist,” one unfavorable to him and one 
favorable, have pronounced against an appeal; the Presbytery 
itself has decided that the peace of the Church demands that 
the case be now dropped; but this Committee proposes to push 
it regardless of consequences. The New York “ Tribune,” in 
an editorial note, calls attention to the fact that in the civil - 
courts, when a defendant has once been acquitted, the case can- 
not be appealed; but ecclesiastical courts, in the Presbyterian 
Church, are less merciful. In atime when many of the ablest, 
most consecrated, most truly evangelistic cf the denomination, 
both of the clergy and laity, those who truly represent historic 
Presbyterianism, are beginning to wonder whether there is any 
longer a place for them in the Church which they have loved and 
served so long, this Committee might well have hesitated to 
take the step they have taken. The appeal is to the General 
Assembly direct—over the head of the Synod of New York—on 
the grounds that the case is so important that it should be speed- 
ily settled, and that if the case first went to the Synod, the Pres- 
byteries represented in the Synod could not share in the final 
decision in the Assembly. The grounds of the appeal are: 
Irregularity in the proceedings before the Presbytery ; receiving 
improper testimony ; declining to receive important testimony ; 
prejudice in the conduct of the case; mistake or injustice in 
the decision. And now, for six months more, with all this ter- 
rible pressure of vise, crime, and ignorance in the world, with 
half of New York still unevangelized, the Presbyterian Church 
of America is to devote its time and energies to considering the 
orthodoxy of a man who those who know him best have 
decided is not heretical, whose views are shared by a large pro- 
portion of the ablest Biblical scholars, whom it cannot silence, 
and whose conviction, if he shall be convicted, will be a world- 
wide advertisement of histeaching. Is that the type of Christian- 
ity which this age most needs? We do not believe that it is. 


The Briggs Case 
to be Appealed 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
The Woman's Board Woman’s Board of Missions has recent- 

ly been held in the Park Street Church 
in Boston. These meetings are always of great interest, and the 
showing of the work done is surely very encouraging. $153,261 
has been raised during the past year,.and a magnificent total 
of $2,042,000 during the twenty-five years. Eight new laborers 
have been commissioned, while five lady missionaries have left 
the service by the door of matrimony. A notable paper was 
read by Mrs. S. B. Pratt, who with great felicity illustrated by 
the figure of a temple the work which the society is doing with 
its one hundred and twenty-three missionaries, its one hundred 
and forty-three Bible women, its twenty-nine boarding-schools | 
and two hundred and fifty-nine day and village schools. Miss 
Child gave a historical review of the Home Department, and 
also presented a paper on the future possibilities of the Woman’s 
Board. Some of her figures were exceedingly interesting. At 
the first meeting of the Board but forty women were present; 
since then meetings have been held which have required three 
churches to accommodate the audiences. The first year’s 
receipts were but about $5,000; now the receipts exceed 
$150,000 per annum, and the women are organized into twenty- 
three branches, with over seventeen hundred organizations, and 
a membership of thirty-five thousand, not counting the Boards of 
the interior or the Pacific Coast. The whole anniversary was 
of very great interest, but the culmination of the meetings was 
doubtless when the venerable John G. Paton told the wonderful 


story of his work among the cannibals of the New Hebrides. 
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The Woman’s Board is one of the most vital and aggressive of 
all the missionary agencies in this country, and its growth and 
influence during the last twenty-five years are most remarkable. 
The next meeting will be held in Portland, Maine. 


The last meeting of the Congrega- 
The Congregational Club tional Club of New York is worthy 

of more than passing notice for two 
reasons: the discussion was of a very high order of merit, and 
all the speakers were colored. The subject was, ‘“‘ The Present 
Condition and the Future Prospects of the Negro Race in the 
United States.” The speaking at the meetings is always pre- 
ceded by a dinner, and the places of honor at this meeting were 
of course occupied by colored speakers. Gentlemen and ladies 
of the Club, in one of the finest restaurants in New York, were 
seated side by side with those who, in other parts of our coun- 
try, would be obliged to go around to the kitchen door and 
take in their hands that which they might desire to eat. The 
speakers were all hopeful concerning their race, and none of 
them gave any justification for the assertion so often made— 


that the negro presumes upon rights and privileges which he 


ought to wait to have accorded to him. All the speakers were 
polite and well-bred in manner, and worthy of a seat at any 
table in any part of our land. The more of such social equality 
as was witnessed at the Congregational Club, and the more of 
such speaking, the better it will be both for the Church and the 
Nation. 


The American Missionary Association has just 
Indian Work issued a very important appeal to the churches 

which contribute through it, in behalf of its mis- 
sions among the Indians. At the last annual meeting of the 
Association, held in Hartford, the question was raised as to 
whether it should longer receive Government aid in its missionary 
work. The same question has been before other religious bodies, 
and they have uniformly decided, as the Missionary Association, 
in the negative. It is felt that the principle of Government 
aid in denominational work is false, and that no such grants 
ought to be made. The Roman Catholic Church is, we believe, 
the only one now receiving such assistance from the National 
Government. The other denominations protest against the 
whole plan, and would rather bear the extra burden them- 
selves than sacrifice the principle involved. This, however, 
places a great obligation on the churches. ‘Those contributing 
to the Missionary Association are therefore called upon for 
$22,000 extra to make up the deficiency caused by this refusal 
to receive Government aid. The appeal is earnest and urgent, 
and ought to receive an immediate response. Churches and 
pastors to whom it is sent should make sure that it is not allowed 
to go the way of most circulars—into the oblivion of the waste- 
paper basket. Twenty-two thousand dollars is a large sum, but 
the descendants of those who, from the Puritan Revolution 
downwards, have most constantly insisted on absolute separation 
between Church and State ought not to consider it too high a 
price to pay for liberty. | 


For thirty-three years the Rev. William 

A Long Pastorate J. Potter has ministered to the First 
: Unitarian Society in New Bedford, Mass. 

His ministry was closed on the twenty-fifth of last December, 
and his farewell sermon has recently been published. If we 
were disposed to criticise, it would be easy to do so from our 
point of view, for the sermon begins with one text from Seneca, 
one from Zoroaster, and one from the Epistle to the He- 
brews. But on reading the sermon we find its spirit so noble, 
its outlook so broad, and its devotion to righteousness so mani- 
fest, that criticism seems unworthy. The main thought of the 
Sermon is, “ All ending a beginning.” After developing this 
idea, Mr. Potter proceeds to outline what he believes a liberal 
church should be. First, “it should keep fully abreast with 
the advanced thought of the age, and hold an open and welcom- 
ing mind to all truth which is rationally established.” Second, 
the object of a liberal church is not “for creed-building, but 
character-building.” He says: “If to bow in homage before a 
God in the skies is an act of religion, how much more it must be 
an act of religion to obey in conduct the God within, who calls 
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us to rectitude and purity and fraternal love.” Third, “a liberal 
church should be, by and through its very organization, a human- 
itarian and philanthropic body.” These ideas are elaborated 
with great beauty, and for the most part in a way that commends 
them to all classes of the Christian Church. While we do not 
agree with Mr. Potter in some of his theological theories, and 
regard any definition of a church fatally defective which leaves 
out, as the source of its power, an indwelling Christ, we gladly 
acknowledge that thirty-three years spent in earnest effort in 
the cause of truth, righteousness, and love in one community 
constitute a memorable ministry, and that the sermon with which 
the ministry closed was a worthy ending. 


Next to Mr. Spurgeon’s, the most 
interesting work among the lower 
middle classes of London is the 
great East London Tabernacle, of which Archibald G. Brown 
for twenty-six years has been the pastor. It is in a much poorer 
district than the Metropolitan Tabernacle, which it resembles in 
many ways. Mr. Brown is more like Mr. Spurgeon than any 


The Rev. A. G. Brown’s 
Twenty-sixth Anniversary 


other man of his time; and he was one of Mr. Spurgeon’s first 


pupils and his lifelong friend. A vast church, with twenty-four 
hundred members, all of, whom are regular attendants, with a 
place of worship seating thousands, always thronged, and with 
lines of activity reaching in a hundred directions, this Taber- 
nacle is one of the most positive forces for good in the world’s 
metropolis. Mr. Brown has just celebrated his twenty-sixth 
anniversary. One interesting fact which came out at that time 
was that the accessions have averaged about two hundred a 
year, most of whom were by conversion and confession of faith. 
Those who visit London, now that Mr. Spurgeon has gone, and 
who desire to study religious work among the poor, are recom- 
mended to the East London Tabernacle. Mr. Brown has little 
faith in what we call “institutional churches,” and unbounded faith 
in the simple presentation of the Gospel as the power of God to 
save men both in this world and the world to come. The anni- 
versary services were saddened by the absence of Mrs. Brown, 
who has been greatly endeared to the people, and who is seri- 


ously and probably fatally ill. Mr. Brown is obliged to spend - 


his time this winter between the Isle of Wight, where his wife 
is, and his church in London. He said that he should either 
have to ask to be relieved from his pastorate, or have frequent 
liberty of absence ; to which Dr. Pierson replied: “ There is no 
danger of his being dismissed from this congregation. He may 
have all the liberty he wants. It is heresy for him to mention 
the subject of leaving this congregation—the only heresy of 
which he is ever guilty.” 
. The Southgate Road Congregational 
A Brotherhood Church Church in London has changed its 
name to Brotherhood Church. Atthe 
meeting in which the change was publicly recognized a repre- 
sentative of the church said the new movement implied a con- 
fession of failure; that they intended now to act out the true 
principles of Christianity, recognizing that men were not to fight 
for existence like beasts, but should mutually help and comfort 
each other. The addresses were given by the Rev. T. H. Dar- 
low, Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., the labor reformer, and Mr. 
Percy Alden, of the Mansfield House. Two utterances were 
especially noteworthy. Keir Hardie said: “ Our college system 
is at fault. It crushes enthusiasm for humanity in the young 


men whom it takes in hand, and turns them out learned only in 


books whose thought has become musty. We want ministers 
in touch with the throbbing pulse of humanity.” Mr. Alden 
said: “ When I look upon the wizened faces of little children 
in the street, 1 am amazed that Christians can enjoy life while 
such conditions last. For my own part, I declare before God 
that I will seek no enjoyment in life till they have been 
altered.” There is something in the movement in England in 
favor of Labor Churches and Brotherhood Churches which Chris- 
tians everywhere will do well to heed. The masses of the 
people, whether they are right or wrong, do not believe that 
the churches realize human brotherhood, and therefore clubs, 
lodges, and various forms of secret societies take the places 
which the churches ought to occupy. Mr. Hardie is right; the 
ministers are far too often out of touch with the people. That, 
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however, will not be so true in this country in the future as in 
the past. Many of our seminaries already are providing for the 
study of social questions as well as of theology; and the num- 
ber is constantly increasing who are willing to say with Mr. Alden 
that they will seek no enjoyment in life until the evil ees 
have been altered. 

Among the means used to improve the young 
A Ruskin Club people inthe Westbourne Park Baptist Church 

in London, of which Dr. John Clifford is pas- 
tor, is a Ruskin Club, which meets every Wednesday morning at 
the unheard-of hour of seven o'clock. In this country it is hard 
enough to get people out at eight o’clock in the evening, but a 
weekly service at seven o’clock in the morning is a novelty 
indeed. This is how it happens to be held. Dr. Clifford had 
been “ rallying some of his young men on the degeneracy of the 
Westbourne Park genus as compared with the fervid spirits of 
the young manhood of his young days. ‘Then was the time,’ 
said he, ‘when we used to meet before breakfast to study the 
Greek Testament together; you Westbourne Park young men 
are not equal to anything like that.’ This was felt to be of the 
nature of a challenge, and the gauntlet was picked up on the 
instant.” The Club was organized, and Dr. Clifford himself 
promised to attend. Selections from Ruskin’s works are read 
and discussed by the Club, and thus one of the most suggestive 
of writers, under the direction of one of the most stimulating of 
preachers, is brought into the sphere in which those live who 
have none too many of the influences which are calculated both 
to ennoble and to beautify life. It is often supposed that the 
poor and ignorant people cannot appreciate the best things in 
literature and art. This Ruskin Club recalls a Ruskin Read- 
ing which it was once the writer’s privilege to attend in St. 
Jude’s, Whitechapel, the church whose Vicar is the Dean of 
Toynbee Hall. It is located in the worst part of East London. 
There had been several other services during the day, and this 
one was at half-past eight in the evening. .The prayers and 
lessons were read by the Vicar, the Rev. S. A. Barnett, and then 
a selection from Ruskin’s “ Ethics of the Dust,” which occupied 
about twenty minutes in the rendering, was very effectively read 
by acurate. The audience filled the large church, and was 
composed of the lower classes, with many whose tattered cloth- 
ing and unkempt appearance told too plainly that they belonged 
to the very poor; yet all listened with deep and rapt attention, 
and when they left carried away with them something well worth 
remembering. There are many poorer sermons than those to 
be found in Ruskin’s “jEthics of the Dust.” 


One of the most remarkable 
men in London is the Rev. J. 
Guinness Rogers, of Clapham, 
who has just commenced his seventieth year, and to whom have 
been sent congratulations from various religious bodies in Lon- 
don and the Provinces. Guinness Rogers is nominally a Con- 
gregationalist, but practically he belongs to all the Free Churches. 
He is the pre-eminent leader in the pulpit of England in the war- 
fare against disestablishment, a man with a big head and a 
larger heart, the man who more than any Englishman reminds 
Americans of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon—a strong preacher, a 
brave and dauntless champion of liberty both in the Church 
and the State. He has now passed the line of threescore years 
and ten, with his natural strength unabated, rich in the love of a 
large circle of friends among all free churches and on both sides 
of the sea. The Christian Union takes great pleasure in extend- 
ing to him its most hearty congratulations and its hope that he may 
live to work many years more in the causes which have been so 
dear to his heart and in which he has been so blessed in the 


past. 


The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers 


In this country, where the people choose 
their own pastors, it is hard to appreciate 
the condition of things where the sale of 
“livings” is common. We make the following clipping from 
an English paper because it shows that the evil of the sale 
of livings is still a reality. It must be remembered that 
many of the worst men in all Great Britain, simply by vir- 
tue of their ownership of certain estates, have the power of 
determining who shall be the pastors of the churches. This 
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refers only to the Establishment. In one city in the Midlands 
the patrons having the appointment to the pastorate of the | 
church are a race-track company, and in many places the 
spiritual leader is chosen by those who are infidels or debau- 
chees. The following extract tells its own story : 

“* This is the sort of thing that causes the Liberationist to rejoice, and makes 
the heart of the Churchman as water,”’ says a correspondent who sends the fol- 
advertisement to the St. James’s Gazette :”’ 


CHURCH PREFERMENT.—A valuable LIV- 
ING for SALE in the — of London. Sale 
t of early possession. [Could it be 
put more et income £900. Light 
Society. no Poor. 
Beautiful aude church. Apply to —. 


Commenting on this advertisement, the ‘‘Gazette’’ says: “It certainly 
tempts one to wish that there were no such thing as the right of presentation 
vested in private persons, when one finds examples of such vulgar and shame- 
less traffic in the cure of souls, with ‘ practically no poor’ and ‘the best — ? 


thrown in.”’ 


Gleanings 

—The Rev. Dr. H. M. Field, the editor of the “ Evangelist,” 
is to sail for Gibraltar on February 4. He will spend several 
weeks there and in the different resorts on the Barbary coast, 
partly, as he says, to get rid of the echoes of the Briggs trial 
and partly to get material for a third volume of impressions of 
northern Africa. “It will take some days at sea,” he says, 
“with a good shaking-up, to get rid of the everlasting trial. 
We shall often wake in our dreams, startled by a well-known 
voice saying, ‘I rise to a point of order.’ ” 

—Bishop J. H. Vincent has arranged for a day at the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly next summer, to be devoted to the interests of 
the Brotherhood of Christian Unity, under the direction of its 
founder, Mr. Theodore F. Seward. The following departments 
or subjects will be represented by eminent speakers: 1. The 
evangelical denominations ; 2. Denominations that are not clas- 
sified as evangelical ; 3. Non-church members who are Chris- 
tians; 4. Lay congresses and interdenominational movements ; 
5. Sectarian waste in frontier towns; 6. The relation of Chris- 
tian unity to foreign missions. 

—The Rev. Samuel Barnett, who is at the head of Toynbee 
Hall, in East London, has accepted an invitation to attend a 
conference to be held at Chautauqua next summer. The Uni- 
versity Settlements in Rivington Street, New York; Andover 
House, Boston; Hull House, Chicago; the University Settle- 
ment in connection with the Northwestern University, Chicago, 
and other similar enterprises, will be represented. The various 
Charity Organization Societies will also be asked to take part. 
Different phases of work among the poor of cities will be dis- 
cussed. Mr. Barnett will be accompanied by his wife, who has 
taken a prominent part in the work of Toynbee Hall. 


| Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—A. W. Dickens, of Ticonderoga, N. Y.. accepts a call to Middlebury, Vt. 

—Samuel Orcutt was killed in a railway accident at Bridgeport, Conn., on 
January 15. 

“ie C. Stiles, formerly of Parkville, L. I., has accepted a call from Jackson, 
Mich. 

—S. L. Smith, of Romeo, Mich., has resigned. 

—D. A. Strong, of Richmond, Mich., has received a call from Madison, O. 

—I. J..Lansing, of Worcester, Mass., has accepfed a call from the Park Street 
Church of Boston, Mass. 

—W. H. Dexter accepts a call to the Park Church, Springfield, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—A. Allen, formerly pastor of the Third Church of Williamsport, Pa., 
accepts a call from the Glasgow Avenue Church of St. Louis, Mo. 

—T.S. Vaill, of Nebraska City, Neb., died on December 27, at the age of 


seventy-five. 


—J. D. Countermine has become pastor of the First Church of Beatrice, Neb. 

—F. E. Allen, of Middle Island, L. I., has become pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Griswold, Conn. 

—B. D. St. Clair accepts the pastorate of Calvary Church, Seattle, Wash. 

EPISCOPAL 

—J. W. Williams was installed as rector of St. Paul’s Church, East Orange, 
N.'J., last week. 

—O. M. Waller, assistant minister of St. Philip’s Church, New York City, 
accepts a call to St. Thomas’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. / 

—Chandler Hare, rector of St. Luke’s Church, Lebanon, Pa., died on Janu- 
ary 20. 

—E. B. Russell, of St. Mark’s Church. Hammonton, N. J., has become assist- 
ant minister in the Ascension Church, Atlantic City. 

| OTHER CHURCHES 

—A. W. Mills was last week installed as pastor of the Bedford Avenue 
Reformed Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—William Gussman accepts a call to the Baptist church of Westminster, 
Mass. 

—J. Q. A. Henry has received a call from the First Baptist Church of St. 


Paul, Minn. 
—C. F. Abbott accepts a call from the Unitarian church of Chicopee, Mass. 
—Oscar J. Squires, a prominent New York Methodist clergyman, died in 
Troy on January 16. 
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Books and Authors 


The Social Horizon? 


The unknown author of “ The Social Horizon ” appeals 
as powerfully to the intellect of English readers against the 
present social order as Mr. Edward Bellamy appealed to 
their sympathies in “‘ Looking Backward.” That the new 
work will attain anything like the circulation of the old we 
do not venture to predict, but it surely will influence the 
thought of its. readers as much as or more than did Mr. 
Bellamy’s brilliant dream. The author of “The Social 
Horizon”’ is not a dreamer; he is a man who with open 
eyes sees the changes that are going on without our willing 
them, and with open heart welcomes the new social order 
_ which the march of events is rendering inevitable. He is 
not a socialist in the sense that Mr. Bellamy is a socialist ; 
he utterly disclaims and repudiates the ideal of absolute 
equality; he desires that there shall always be as much 
inequality in the conditions of men as there is in their natu- 
ral gifts.) What he demands is a new order in which every 
man shall have an opportunity to develop his own individu- 
ality, and which shall put an end to the crushing equality to 
which the present régime dooms the great mass of mankind 
by forbidding them any leisure from drudgery, or any 
education of the powers which God has granted them. 

The work opens with a description of industrial changes 
that have been going on during his lifetime and ours. 
_“ Five-and-twenty years ago,” he says, ‘the shoemaker’s 
store was the place where boots and shoes were actually 
made. To-day, for the great mass of people, they are 
made in huge factories, full of the clatter and rattle of 
machinery. ‘Twenty years ago almost every milkman who 
came to your door was a master man. 
cow where he pleased, and sell you as much water in your 
milk as you were simple enough to take. Now he must 
construct his cow-shed according to Privy Council orders, 
his milk is subject to Board of Trade inspection, and he 
himself is being rapidly absorbed into huge centralized 
systems, one of which—and that I am sure by no means the 
best—makes in London sixty thousand calls a day. The 
meat trade is going the same way. There are companies 
in Smithfield owning butcher-shops in almost every town 
in the Kingdom.” Even the laundry business and the 
grocery business are going through the same transforma- 
tions, and the old order is passing away as completely in 
the management of petty trades as it is in the great indus- 
tries of manufacture and transportation. 

Then follows a serious consideration of the practical 


objections which ‘are urged against the new industrial 


order. It is said that men are becoming mere machines, 
or mere parts of machines, in the great aggregations of 
labor which are now welded together. The sentiment 
which lies at the root of this objection means as much to 
the author as to those who urge it, but he points out that 
it is the world’s drudgery that is being thus systematized, 
and more leisure and more liberty are made possible for 
each individual man. The drudgery must be done, and 
‘the man who toils is not more the drudge because he 
toils as part of a great system. The man who has to walk 
ten miles along a dreary road will not find his way the 
wearier because he marches in step with five hundred 
‘Men. ... Men are learning to work in great organized 
Systems; great administrative talents are being evolved 
and trained for the management of those systems; and 
meanwhile the masses of the people are gathering the fit- 
ness and the power to rise up and assert their right to 
control these vast industrial machines, no longer for 
individual gain, but for the universal benefit.” 

The next objection met is the tradition that the public 
work is not well done. Like Secretary Foster, the author 
urges that public work is well done, and that those who say 
the contrary have in mind the facts recorded in books a 
generation ago, and not the facts they have seen with 
their own eyes. Did space permit, we should reprint 


1 The Social Horizon. By the author of ‘‘ Life in Our Villages.”” Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, How York. 
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largely composed of brown paper. 


He could keep his 


sympathetic reader. 
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in full the pages in which he describes the great clothing 
factory at Pimlico where the supplies for the British army 
are made, not by private firms, but by the Government 
itself. Prior to the Crimean War, the practice was for 
colonels and regiments to arrange for the clothing of their © 
men. Every colonel received a share of the parliamentary 
grant proportional to the number of men under his com- 
mand, and he made his own bargains with contractors. 


The system was individualism from end to end, and the out- 
come of it all was that the soldiers in the Crimean War were 
clad in garments which fell into rags and tatters after six weeks’ 
wear. Many of my readers will remember the outburst of 
indignation all over the country when it became known that our 
soldiers were out in the frozen tre.>es before Sebastopol, many 
of them with scarcely a rag to cove: them, and with boots very 
The whole nation was scan- 
dalized, and some remedy had to be found. 


Instead of attempting to get new contractors who would 
find new sub-contractors who would have their work done 
in different sweat-shops, the Government (after providing 
a test by which to insure that the cost of the work should 
not materially exceed the charges of private firms) erected 
the splendid great factory at Pimlico, where two thousand 
people are working in comfort, and with every economical 
advantage that capital and mechanism can afford them. 


Their principal workroom is a sort of miniature Crystal Pal- © 
ace. Work is regular and certain; a doctor and dispenser are 
always employed in looking after the health of the operators, who 
have a savings bank and a sick fund and a burial club estab- 
lished among them. For any reasonable persona who knows the 
conditions of clothing manufacture in London, to look down 
from the galleries of the great central hall of this establishment, 
or stroll through its various departments, it is simply impossible 
to resist the conviction that it would be a great day for London, 
a day conducive to health and happiness, morality and economy, 
when all the clothing manufacture for its teeming millions 
could be carried on upon the system illustrated here. 


The author has a rare amount of humor, and a still rarer 
amount of practical good sense, which prevents him from — 
ever getting out of touch with the most conservative and un- 
He is not, however, without a deep 
sense of the moral and religious significance of the indus- 


trial changes which, while threatening to deny to any man 


the right to live upon the industry of others, promise to 
give to every man the opportunity to earn for himself a 
self-respecting livelihood. In the increasing interdepend- 
ence of individuals and classes and nations—by which a 
family in Kansas is often more closely bound to families 
in Russia than near neighbors were bound to each other 
in the old days of independent production—he sees the 
coming of the reign of peace. He says: 


The truth is that what Christian people have been looking 
for and working for with intense longing is actually coming about, 
but in a totally unexpected way. Peace, brotherhood, harmony, 
mutual help, working for the common good—they have ear- 
nestly and honestly desired all these things, and they have ex- 
pected them to become universal. They have been wont to 
sing, ‘God moves in a mysterious way.” But that God in his 
mysterious way should ride in a blaze of electricity, and should 
lever up the world to higher spiritual levels by mechanical in- 
vention—that steam power and the stress of economic forces, 
the pressure of competition, the growth of joint-stock enter- 
prise, and the very greed and ambition of mercantile men— 
that God should use these modern and mundane forces for the 
uplifting of the poor, the emancipation of the oppressed, the 
calming down of strife, for promoting concord and unity and 
mutual helpfulness—all this has been totally unexpected. 


Yet such is the vision, our author urges, which God in 
his providence sets before those who, with faith in his 
Fatherhood, turn their eyes toward the light that is kin- 
dling over the hill-tops, and the message they hear is, 
‘* Peace, concord, mutual help, a closer union of effort.” 


% 


The latest volume which bears the name of Richard Jefferies 
is also one of the most interesting to American readers. In the 
Totlers of the Field (Longmans, Green & Co., New York), Mr. 
Jefferies describes, from first-hand knowledge and with that 
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directness so characteristic of his style, the home life of the 
English farmer and the English agricultural iaborer. 
us a very near-at-hand and distinct view of the hard conditions, 
both &t‘home and afield, which surround the life of the English 
agricultural laborers, both men and women. In the chapter 
entitled “ John Smith’s Shanty” there is a description of the 
hardshin and the temptations of the agricultural laborer’s life 
which could hardly have come from another hand; for Mr. Jef- 
feries, with his power of keen observation of nature and his 
delight in natural objects, had also an extremely warm sympathy 
for all those who dealt with the soil and who lived upon it. He 
describes their habits, needs, weaknesses, and resources, and 
there have been few men in England better qualified than he to 
describe that life, so that others may understand what it means 
in its limitations ‘and its deprivations. It is a pathetic picture ; 
relieved, it is true, by the inherent capacity for enjoyment which 
is not wholly destroyed even in the breast of the Anglo-Saxon 
laborer, but which has steadily lessened in the English country 
life of recent years. Whether there ever was a merry England 
in the popular sense of the word is a question, but it is undoubt- 
edly true that there was in the earlier days a greater instinct for 
enjoyment than in these later times, because the conditions of 
life were easier and the competition less severe. These chapters 
have a timely interest in view of the agricultural distress in 
England, and they can hardly be read without a new apprecia- 
tion of the pressure of present conditions. The volume also 
contains five other delightful chapters in like vein, full of the natu- 
ral sentiment which Mr. Jefferies knew so well how to con- 
vey, and touched with his deep sympathy with all things which 
partook of the life of nature, whether flowers, trees, or animals. 


Mrs. Martha McCulloch Williams is not unknown to readers 
of The Christian Union, but she deserves their fuller acquaint- 
ance. A dainty book, the title-page of which presents her name, 
is entitled Fzeld Farings, and is well described by its subtitle 
as “A Vagrant Chronicle of Earth and Sky.” (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) It is one of those volumes of mingled 
observation of nature and meditation upon the natural processes 
and phenomena which, by their multitude, attest their popularity, 
and which certainly furnish the most wholesome reading for 
people of indoor and introspective habit. Under such titles as 
“ Snow-Fall,” “ Winds in March,” “ Trees in Blossom,” “ The 
Moon o’ May,” “Summer Rain,” “ What Saith September?” 
“ After Frost,” and “ A Hunter’s Moon,” Mrs. Williams keeps 
her poetic chronicle of the flight of time, seeing many things 
and regarding them, but above all things feeling their signifi- 
cance to the imagination. Her touch is fresh and direct. It 
does not pretend to scientific precision, but it is keen, it is born 
of real observation, and she makes her record, not as a scientist, 
but as a bright and sensitive woman. The little volume is very 
daintily set forth both in type and binding. 


The history of the United States written by Dr. Jacob Harris 
Patton has for several years been recognized as a successful 
attempt at carrying out the excellent plan of relating the story of 
the founding and growth of the Republic in a form which should 
fall half-way between the elaborate detail of the larger works 
like Bancroft’s and the too condensed and matter-of-fact school 
history. A new edition is now sent out by the publishers, 
Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, of this city, prepared with a 
special bearing on the completion of Four Hundred Years of 
American History, and to which that title is given. A lucid 
and thoughtful philosophical review of our history by the well- 
known writer and lecturer, Dr. John Lord, precedes the work of 
Dr. Patton. Of the latter it is not too much to say, in Dr. Lord’s 
words, “it is clear in style, condensed though interesting in nar- 
rative, lofty in tone, and truthfulin statement.” A fitting “ fore- 
word ” to the whole is Emerson’s wise essay on “ Selected His- 
toric Forces ”—an essay, by the way, which is not to be found 
in his collected works. 


Tales of Travel and Adventure of Fifty Years Ago. This 
volume is compiled from the old-time Annuals for which “ L. E. 
L.” wrote, so much, and which formed what would now be called 
a “fad “of two generations ago. We notice that one critic has 
found fault with the selection because it is too good to be truly 
representative, but surely this is a fault on the right side. Byron, 
Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Sir John Manners, and Lady Bles- 
sington are among the writers of the stories and sketches, and 
the conclusion is natural that thirty rather than fifty years might 
be the average age of the selections. The real excuse for the 
existence of the book—and a most satisfactory excuse it is—is 


the “ Annuals.” These are on steel, and sometimes the engraver 
received from five to eight hundred dollars for a plate as large as 
one’s hand. Some of these are really exquisite, and they are 
admirably reproduced. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
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Literary Notes 


—The edition of Coleridge which J. Dykes Campbell is edit- 
ing will be issued by millan & Co., in form like the crown 
octavo editions of Tennyson and Wordsworth. 

—Mr. Swinburne contributes to the January “ Nineteenth 
Century ” a threnody upon Tennyson, in the same meter as his 
verses upon the Laureate’s last birthday, which appeared in 
“The Athenzum.” 

—The committee, over which Mr. Leslie Stephen presides, for 
the memorial to the late James Russell Lowell in Westminster 
Abbey, has given the commission for the tablet to Mr. George 
Frampton. It will be carried out in marble, and will contain a 
low-relief portrait of the late American Minister in London. 
The tablet will be placed in the Chapter-House, beneath a 


stained-glass window which also is to commemorate the dis- 


tinguished author and diplomatist. 
—A novel and extremely convenient device for literary 


* workers, students, and indeed all who are closely interested in 


the world’s history, is the “ Mental Savings Bank.” This is a 
great improvement on the scrap-book or Index Rerum idea, and 
even on the system of envelope filing for clippings, of which it 
is an adaptation and improvement. The arrangement is of five 

volumes each, with twenty portfolios. The division and classifi- 
cation are thorough and excellent. The inventor is Mr. J. New- 
ton Brown, of Minneapolis. 

—In “ The Survivals of Christianity: Studies in the Theol- 
ogy of the Divine Immanence,” shortly to be issued by the 
Macmillans, the Rev. Charles James Wood, a valued contribu- 
tor to the columns of The Christian Union, compares Christian 
doctrines with those of other religions and with the various 
forms which Christian doctrines have assumed in the several — 
stages of their historicf#i development. After showing how the 
pure teachings of Jesus and his Apostles have been affected by 
contact with other modes of life and thought than theirs, as well 
as by the general inheritance of pre-Christian ideas, Mr. Wood 
expresses constructive views upon important religious and social 
questions of the present day. 

—M. Octave Uzanne printed in French an edition of one 
hundred copies of his article contributed to “ Scribner’s Maga- 
zine,” on a manuscript discovered in London, giving Hugo’s 
table-talk in Guernsey; but he has since suppressed the edition, 
at the request of the executors of Hugo. In the last number of 
his magazine, “ L’Art et l’Idée,” he confessed that he was mis- 
taken about the handwriting of the journal, which he attributed 
to Francois Victor Hugo, and of the interlineations by another 
person, who, he was persuaded, was Victor Hugo himself. 
He knows now that the journal was written in 1852 by Adéle 
Hugo, then a young girl, and that the interlineations were made 
by Auguste Vacquerie. He says that the most cunning experts 
were deceived as was he. 


Books Received 


. M. ALLEN CO., NEW YORK 

Dodge, Walter Phelps. Greek Tales 

D. APPLETON & CO., "NEW YORK 
Charles Darwin. Edited by Francis Darwin. 
Lilly, W. S. Enigma. 

RDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NEW YORK 
paecher, Henry Ward. Bible Studies. $1.50. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 

Arthur William. The Tongue of Fire. 
Davis, ‘Noah K. Elements of Deductive Logic. 
Bonsal, Stephen, Jr. Morocco As It Is. 
Hurst, "John F., D.D. Short History of the Christian Church. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON’) 
Merwin, H.C. Road, Track, and Stable. $2. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 

Thompson, Annie. A Moral Dilemma. §1. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Williams, Montagu. Round London. $1.25 
Lyttelton, Rev., the Hon. E. Sons. $1. 
Nichol, J. Pringle. Victor Hugo. go ct 
Landor, ee Savage. Longer pana Works. Edited by C. G. Crump. 

‘ 

nigra of TERE ational Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. Vol. XXXIII. 


sib F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YO 
“Matheson, Rev. ‘D.D. The Distinctive of the Old Relig- 
ions. 
Alexander D.D. Handbook of Christian Evidences.” 
Lees, J. C., Life and Conduct. 
M’Clymout, <a _A. The New Testament and Its Writers. 
Muir, Rev. ‘Pp. M’Adam. The Church of Scotland. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YOR 
Defense of Professor ——. — the Presbytery of New ek: December 13, 
14, 15, and 19, = 50 ct 
NITED ae BOOK CO., NEW YORK 


Dorothy Q. s Fairy Godmother. 


OHN D. WATTLES, PHILADELPHIA 


the gathering together of a score of the best engravings from ieee. Hymn-Book of the American Churches. Edited by R. E. Thompson. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Strong, Charles H. In Paradise. 


- Huntington, William R., D.D. ie Short History of the Book of Common 


Prayer. $1. 
WOODWARD & CO., BALTIMORE 
Spurgeon, Rev. C. i. "Daily Help. | Compiled by E. F. W. 
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Qutlaok in Temperance 


No American woman ever received a 
reception in England at all comparable to 
that which was accorded to Miss Frances 
E. Willard at the great gathering at Exe- 
ter Hall, London, on January 9. The 
London “Chronicle” says, editorially: 
“ With such a widespread and enthusiastic 
sympathy and support as was shown by 
the crowded hall, the deafening cheers, 
and the thousands of people who were un- 
able to pass the doors, the temperance 
movement cannot be very far from prac- 
tical success.” Lady Henry Somerset 
made the address of welcome. ‘“ Wher- 
ever the cause of temperance and purity 
have exponents,” she said, “ wherever the 
voice of the laboring class is lifted, wher- 
ever woman stretches forth her hands, 
there the name of Frances Willard is 
loved and honored.” Then Canon Wil- 
berforce delivered an eloquent address, 
in which he declared that in the temper- 
ance cause we must look for the federation 
of the world. The renunciation of a thing 
that degraded the whole human race was 
a principle that would draw all nations 
together. He could not describe Miss 
Willard in better words, he said, than 
those of Whittier, which are to be placed 
over her statue in the Willard Room in 
Chicago: 

She saw the power of banded ill, 
But felt that love is stronger still, 
And organized for doing good 
The world’s united womanhood. 
After speeches from representatives of 
different organizations, and from a young 
Indian woman who described the evils from 
which Inaia suffers on account of the opium 
and liquor traffic, Miss Willard rose to 
respond to her welcome. As she rose 
the whole audience stood up, hats and 
handkerchiefs were waved enthusiastically 
all over Exeter Hall, and a hearty three 
cheers given for the President of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
When silence was restored, Miss Willard 
talked earnestly but simply of the kinship 
of moral ideas which is drawing England 
and America nearer together. ‘ She did 
not know,” she said, “whether prohibi- 
tion would take root in old England, but 
she believed it would ; she did not know 
whether the strong hand of labor would 
ever grasp the helm of the ship of state, 
but she believed it would; she did not 


know whether the old, bad standard in the 


habits of life would be exchanged fora 
pure standard, but she believed it would; 
she did not know whether women would 
brighten every place they entered and en- 
ter every place, but she believed they 
would. She remembered that in her girl- 
hood days, when her father and brother 
went away to vote for Congress, she had 
thought that women should have a vote 
too, and do something to rule the world, 
but she had not dared to say so. But 
when she had realized that women might 
help, and help perhaps more than men, in 
the great cause of temperance, she had 
found courage to say so, and to work for 
it. They must widen their cause as God 
would have it w-dened, and then thev 
could have no fear of the result.” 

The Legislature of South Carolina has 
refused to pass the prohibitory law de- 
manded by the Democratic primaries, but 
in its stead has enacted a measure which 
combines in a perfectly consistent way the 
Prohibitionist principle of prohibition, the 
Democratic principle of local option, and 
the People’s party principle of public con- 
trol. The law provides for a “dispen- 


in charge of these dispensaries. 


sary’ of liquors in every county seat, on | 


condition thai a majotity of the ireehoid 
voters petition for it. In the city of Charles. 
ton there may be ten such dispensaries, 
and in Columbia three. The traffic in 
liquors is restricted to the public officers 
The act 
prohibits any club from dealing in liquors, 
or evading the law by nominal “ distribu 
tion.” All liquor to be sold in the State 
must be sent first to the State dispensary, 
where it shall be put up in packages con- 
taining not less than one-half pint, and 
these packages cannot be sold unsealed, 
even by the count ee In this 
way the law intends to prohibit entirely 
the sale of liquor to be drunk on the 
premises. The possession of a Un.ted 
States license is made sufficient evidence 


to convict its holder of selling liquor, and 


in this way the penalties provided by the 
revenue laws of the United States are 


used to secure enforcement of the State 


law. Every buyer of liquor from the 
county dispensary, just like every buyer of 
poison from a drug-store, must enter, in a 
book open for public inspection, his name, 
age, and residence, along with the quan- 
ticy of liquor bought and the purpose for 
which it is bought. The State dispensa- 
ries shall sell to the county dispensaries at 
a profit of fifty per cent. and the county 
dispensaries to consumers at a profit of 
fifty per cent. The officers will all be 
salaried, and therefore will have nothing 
to gain by encouraging the consumers to 
buy. In Charleston and Columbia there 
are signs that the local authorities will be 
brought into conflict with the State author- 
ities, inasmuch as these cities gave over- 
whelming majorities against prohibition. 
Governor Tillman, however, says that 
the law is to be enforced, cost what it may. 
The experiment embodies so many of the 
principles for which temperance reform- 
ers in England as well as in America are 
contending that the experiment deserves 
to be watched with interest and hope 
throughout the English-speaking world. 


Since Congress assembled the price of 
raw whisky has been advanced from 
$1.22 a gallon to $1.42. This remarkable 
advance is due in part to the compact 
organization of the Whisky Trust, but in 
the main to the hope of all distillers that 
the Democratic Congress will raise the tax 
on liquor in order to make possible a re- 
duction of the tax on clothing and the 
abolition of certain taxes on raw materials. 
More than a year ago, it will be remem- 
bered, Senator Plumb, of Kansas, predicted 
that a deficit would be the result from a 
simultaneous passage of the McKinle 
Bill and the Pension Bill, and introduced a 
measure advancing the tax on distilled 
spirits from go cents a gallon to $1.25 a 
gallon. Senator Plumb at that time ac- 
cepted an amendment offered by Senator 
Wilson, of Iowa, that the tax should be 
applicable to all spirits in bond at the time 
the act went into force. Yet the distillers 
trust that they can again arrange matters 
so that the advance in tax shall raise the 
price of all the liquors they have in stock, 
which have simply paid the present tax 
rate. This is what happened during the 
war. Previous to the itaposition of the 
war taxes, the price of whisky had been 
in this country from 25 cents to 50 cents a 
gallon. When the first tax of 20 cents a 
gallon was imposed, the price of all whisky 
advanced 20 cents, to the great advantage 
of those who had a stock on hand. When 
the tax was made 60 cents a gallon, the 
price of whisky advanced 40 cents more. 
When the tax was made $1.50 a gallon, 


is made of pure ingredients, 
that is why it is wholesome. 


is scientifically compounded, 
that is why it is strong. 


velands Baking 


Ce Absolutely the Best 


does more work and does 
it better than any other. 
Reasons enough why you 


should buy 


the price of whisky again advanced; and 
when the tax was made $2 a gallon, there 
was a still further advance. The reason 
that to-day one-fifth of the distillers in the 
Whisky Trust supply the entire product is 
that a great many new distilleries were 
erected in order to manufacture liquor 
which would receive the benefit of these 
successive advances in price. These suc- 
cessive tax laws did not go into force until 
several months after their enactment, and 
throughout the intervening period all the 
new liquor that could be made and stored 
was sold at the price the new tax rate 
necessitated. In this way some liquor 
that was made for 30 cents a gallon 
was sold for $1.80 a gallon, with- 
out having been taxed at all. The con- 


-sumers of liquor paid the tax, but, ingtead 


of the proceeds going into the public 
treasury, they went into the pockets of the 
distillers and of the Congressmen, editors, 
and others who speculated in whisky 
certificates. Wedo not believe that Cor- 
gress would again legislate so directly in 
the interests of the whisky speculators, 
but it is more than likely that, while it 
would require that all spirits in oond 
should pay the advanced rate, it would not 
require that the stock held by wholesalers 
and retailers should pay it. This is abso- 
lutely essential if we are not to tax the 
public for ‘the benefit of liquor-dealers. 


The Grip Twice 


**T have had the grip the last two winters. Last 
winter it prostrated me so that I had no strength 
and could not do my work. I sat down and cried 


Hood’s Cures 


many times, I was so blue and discouraged. I had 
great pain in my back and across my kidneys and 
through my whole body. I also hada bad cough. 


Hood’s Cures 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla just about saved my life. It 
gave me strength so that I could do my work, and 
made me feel well. I shall always be a warm friend 


Hood’s san. Cures. 


to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I do not want anything 
better for a family medicine.”” Mrs. Lizzrz CLARK, 
Washington Village, R. I. 

N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


HOOD’S PILLS are purely v ble, perfectly 
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Macmillan &z Co.'s 
New Books’ 


Collected Edition of 


The Poems of William Watson 
| 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

*,* Also an edition limited to 100 copies on hand- 
made paper, price $3.50. (Next week.) 

In addition to Mr. Watson’s latest poems this volume 
contains all the,poems included in the vulume entitled 
** The Prince’s Quest and Other Poems,’’ a small edition 
ot which was vublished in 1 88a. 


Adventure Series. New Volume. 
The Life and Adventures of 
James P. Beckwourth 


Mountaineer, Scout, Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow 
Nation of Indians. Written from his own dicta- 
tion of T.D. BONNER. New edition edited, with 
preface, by CHARLES G. LELAND (“HANS BREIT- 
MANN ”’). Illustrated, large 12mo, $1.50. 


Third Edition of Sir John Lubbock’s New Book. 


The Beauties of Nature 
And the Wonders of the World We Live In. 


By the Right Hon. Sir JoHNnN LuBBock, M.P., F.R.S. 
ith numerous illustrations and full-p e plates. 
Uniform with the new edition of ‘** The Pleasures 
of Life.’ Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1 50. 
** His volume is a perfect storehouse of inf rmation, im- 
parted in a style that at once charms and interests. There 
are over fifty illustrations and twelve page-plates, all a7i- 
mirable, the latter being of uncommon beauty and inter- 
est.”"’—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


A New Book by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 
The History of 


Early English Literature 


a h- Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. With Maps. 
arge 12mo, $2.50. 
** It is a comprehensive, critical account of Anglo-Saxon 
try from its beginnings tothe accession of King Alfred. 
thorough knowledge of the poee-cazon language was 
needed by the man who undertook such a weighty enter- 
rise, and this knowledge is possessed by Mr. Brooke ina 
egree probably unsurpassed by any living scholar.’”’— 
Evening Bulletin. 


Now Ready. Large r2mo. Cloth, $2.60. 


A Review of the Systems of 
Ethics 
Founded on the Theory of Evolution. 
By C. M. WILLIAMS. 12mo. Cloth, $2.60. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
The Life of Jesus 


Critically examined by Dr. DAviIpD FRIEDRICH 
Strauss. Translated from the German Edition 
by GEORGE ELI0T. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 


A new book by the Bishop of Durham. 
The Gospel of Life 


Thoughts Introductory to the Study of Christian 
Doctrine. 


By BrookE Foss WEsTCOTT, Bishop of Durham. 
1z2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


A new book by the late Dean Church. 


Cathedral and University 


Sermons 
By R. W. Cuurcn, Sometime Dean of St. Paul’s, 


of Oriel College, Oxford. 12mo. 
NEW NOVELS 
Just Published, s12mo, $7.00. 
A Born Player 
By MARY WEST. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel. 


Don Orsino 


A Sequel to “ Saracinesca’’ and ‘‘ Sant’ Ilario.” By 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 12mo. Cloth, $1.90. 
*,* The 3 volumes in box, $3.00. 


Under Pressure 
Scenes from Roman Life. By the Marchesa THEO- 
DOLI. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


** Full of the passionate. glowing imagery of that beauti- 
ful land of the olive ana myrtle | [he Marchesa Theodoli 
is to be coneratulated upon this literary venture.” —S¢. 
Louis Republic. 


The Last Touches 


gio W. K. CLIFFORD, author of ‘“* The Love 
; tters of a Worldly Woman,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 
1.00. 


‘* We have nothing but praise for the insight and ob- 
servation that are apparent in every page she writes.’’— 
Atheneum. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, - NEW YORK 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


The Dawn of Italian Independ- 


ence 


Italy from the |Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the 
Fall of Venice, 1849. A peculiarly welcome work 
on account of its marked ability and picturesque- 
ness, and as covering an important period in 
Italian history which has hitherto been inade- 
quately treated. By WiL1t1AM R. THAYER. 
With Maps. 2 vols. crown octavo, $4.00. 


The Interpretation of Nature 


A book of equal value and interest, treating with 
full knowledge and admirable candor several im- 
portant questions related to both natural history 
andtheology, by N.S. SHALER, Protessor of Geol- 
ogy in Harvard University, author of ** Illustra- 
tions of the Earth’s Surface,’ etc. $1.25. 


The Old English Dramatists © 
A book of delightful lectures by JAMES RUSSELL 


LOWELL, edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, 


Professor in Harvard University. Uniform with 
Riverside Lowell, also in fancy binding, $1.25. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by GEORGE 
E. WoorsBeErRRy, Professor of Literature in Co- 
lumbia College. Centenary Edition. From new 
plates, and more nearly complete and every way 
desirable than any library edition of Shelley here- 

‘tofore published. Witha new portrait. 4 vols., 
crowu 8vo, gilt top, $7 00. 


Pagan and Christian Rome 


By Ropo.tFo LANCIANI, author of “ Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries,” giv- 
ing the results of archzological researches relating 
to the first five centuries of the Christian era, and 
describing the transformation of the Rome of the 
Czsars into the Capital of Christendom. With 
numerous illustrations. In Roman binding, with 
a slip cover. Square 8vo, $6.00. 


Uncle Remus and His Friends 


A new and concluding book of ‘Uncle Remus” 
stories, by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. With 12 
excellent full-page illustrations by A. B Frost. 
12mo, $1.50. 


The Evolution of Christianity 


The remarkable Lectures at the Lowell Institute 
last spring by Dk. LYMAN ABBOTT. Thoroughly 
revised, and forming a book which the Christian 
kegister says, ‘for the breadth of its sympathies, 
for the generosity of its inclusions, for the large- 
ness of its spiritual apprehensions, can hardly be 
too highly praised.” $1.25. 


An American 


Japan 
A book of great interest and giving a great deal of 
information about the social and religious develop- 
ment of Mode n Japan, by REv. Dr. M. L. Gor- 
DON, for twenty years an able and devoted mis- 
Sionary inthat country $1.25 


Prose Idyls 


A tasteful little volume of short essays, full of en- 
gaging fancies which might have been clothed in 
verse, but are presented in delicate prose, by JOHN 
ALBEE. Artistically printed. 16mo, $1 25. 


Sild by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
Ir East 17th Street, New. York 


FRANK.B.CONVERSE. 


Missionary in 


FROM $20 UPWARDS. 
Unequalled in Brilliancy and Power. 


Containing neither glued dowel pin or joints, but 
supported throughout its entire length by an arm and 
strengthening bar cut from a solid piece of w 


Will not spring, warp, twist or break. 


Send for Catalogue and Circular. 


If not obtain-ble from your dealer, I will send on 
approval, free of all charges if not satisfactury. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th St.. W. Y. 


CHURCH | <Established 1827. 
ORGANS | dence Invited 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


_Providence, and so the tendencies and _ p 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Beecher’s Bible Studies 


Readings in the Early Books of the Old Testa- 
ment (Genesis to Ruth), with Familiar Com- 
ment ; given in 1878-’79. By HENRY WARD — 
BEECHER. Edited from Sten graphic Notes 
of T. J. ELLINWoOD by JOHN R. HOwARD. 

. 438 pp. 8vo. Garnet cloth, $1.50. 


** A prophet foretells . . . because he sees more clearly 
than his fellows the-nature of truth, the movements of 
i i able fruition 
ot eve ts. Of these principles a remarkable and interest- 
ing illustration is [here] afforded. . . . These sermons to 
a considerable extent anticipate the results of mocern 
criticism. and at the same time indicate the method in 
which those results can be practically employed .. . for 
spiritual ends.”—Zditorial in The Christian Union. | 


Roland Graeme, Knight 


A Romance of Our Day. By AGNES MAULE 
MACHAR. Cloth, $1.00. 
kind a that is vital, vivid and sug~ 
estive.””— 
ec''The most inveterate novel-reader will find the book 
entertaining, while those who 1ook below the surface. 
nd, p_rchance, some grain for thought, as well as a_de- 
lightfully told story.”"—Public Opinion, Washington, D.C. 


Four Hundred Years 


of American History 


General Introduction by JoHN LorD, D.D., 
LL.D., author of “Beacon Lights of History.” 
Concise History of the American People 
(1492-1892) by Prof. J. H. Patron, Ph D. 
2vols. 8vo. Cochineal cloth, paper label, 
gilt top, $5.00. 


“A peperante view of the nation, from its origin, 
through its wonderful progress, to its present standing 
among the nations of the world. .. . We take great pleas- 
ure in commending it for general erg and reference 
for use in colleges and schools, and for all the purposes of 
a complete and accurate history.””—New,York Observer. 


All Booksellers. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


TEN PASTELS iN SONG—By A. A.Sew- 
all. Acollection of veritable gems >f song, —- 
lished in exquisite styles price, $1.25, DA Ss 
PIANO SCHUOL—By Gustave Damm. A 
perb edition of this popular instructor forthe piano, 
ss rinted from the latest foreign editiou; price, $2. 


amm. A su- 


S—By George F. Root. A new an 
charming Cantata by this well-known writer, 
much superior to its famous predecessor, 
**The Haymakers,’? and of about the same 

ade of price,75cts. GARNERED 

EMS—By H. R: Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most me writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
COLUMBUS—By G. F. Root. A fine Cantata 
dealing with the a a events of the life of 
the great discoverer,of America; price 75. cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES-By H. E. Cogs- 
well For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
and songs for all occasions; price, 25cts. LIT- 
TLE SACRED SONGS— 
new book for the “ little ones 
School; price. ROOT’S HARMO 
AND COMPOSITION—By G. F. Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions 
etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in chora 
form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIF E—By T. M. 
Pattison. A sacred Cantata for adults, by a weil- 
known English composer. Of moderate difficulty 
and very effective; price, so cts. 

SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the ‘4Musi- 
cal Visitor’ for choirs. 

Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnished free, on application. 


SHED BY-—— 


——PUBLI 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK. 
18 East 16th Street. 


200 Wabash Avenue. | 
Reading 
Writing 


GERMAN 


is taught by an interesting method in GERMANIA, a 
magazine for the of the German 


d Literature. b 
A 
** Santa Claus, Jr.,”? a Christmas Can- 
a eature g 
for e voices only. Send 3s¢c. fer 
sample copy. Send 1s¢c. for 
eS.S., e- 
pages of the ri Anthems’’ and New Song” 


& Co., 178 State St, Chicago, 


| 
——_ ARM BANJO SS 
Speaking 
\ 
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NEW BOOKS 


Extinct Monsters 
By Rev. H. N. Hutcuinson, B.A., F.G.S., 
author of “The Autobiography of the 
Ea'th” and “The Story of the Hills.” 
With 62 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3 00. 


**In this v lume Rev. H N. Hutchirison throws some 
new light on the reptiles to the waste 
places of the earth before the fi e also has ag 
deal to say, in regard to ancient m monsters. . . . Take it 
altogether, * Extinct Monsters’ proves extremely interest 
ing reading.””"—New York Sun. 

** The vane has succeeded admirably in accomplishing 
his purpose: text and illustrations are e excellent.””— 
Phila lphia Press. 


The Great Enigma 
By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 8vo. 


$4.00. 

‘*‘An important contribution to the apologetics of 
theism. . This great argument, whic involves a criti- 
cal examination ot some of the main currents of modern 
powerful thought, is presented with rare dialectical skill. 

book.’’—Loxdon Times. 


Cloth, 


Charles Darwin: 

HIS LIFE TOLD IN AN AUTOBIO- 

GRAPHICAL CHAPTER, AND IN 

_ SELECTIONS FROM HIS LETTERS. 

By his Son, FRANCIS DARWIN, F.R.S., 

Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

With Portrait. One volume. I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


In the Suntime of her 
Youth 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, author of “ The Awak- 
ening of Mary Fenwick,” “Part of the 
Property,” etc. No. 109, Town and Coun- 
try Library. 
cloth, $1.00. 


‘* Miss Whitby is far above the. average novelist.’’— 
New York Commercial A dvertis 


** * Part of the Property’ isa emcees 
It is retreshing to ead a mg in whi ere is — a ‘trace 
of slipshod work.’’—London S 


From Dusk to Dawn 


By KATHARINE P. Woops, author of “ Metze- 


rott, Shoemaker.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.2 5- 


** Rarely, indeed, does an author attain to such wide 
pomunencs in so short a time as did Katharine Pearson 
W n the appearance of nex somewhat socialistic novel 
called * Shoemaker.’ ‘lhat story, however, with 
all its absorbing power, gave only the faintest evidence of 
the real strength that has hitherto remained latent, but 
which is now so won dertully developed in her latest story, 
‘From Dusk to Dawn ’”’—Baltimore American. 
thoughtful, acute, observant novel, to 
illustrate pow nature and effects of hypnotic influences. 
The whole treatment is stimulative of thought in compara- 
tively new channels.’’—NVew York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 
‘* Furnishes the reader with plenty of attractions in eas 


Iz2mo. 


Paper, 50 cents; 


New and Important Works 


The Genesis of 


The American Prayer Book 


A Survey of the Origin and Development of 
the Liturgy of the Church in the United 
States of America. 

CONTENTS: Primitive Liturgies, by 
the Rt. Rev. A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., 
LL.D.—The Reformation Prayer Books, 
by the Rt. Rev. Gzorce F. Seymour, D.D., 
LL.D.—Early American Prayer Books, by 


_the Rt. Rev. WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, D.D., 


LL.D., D.C.L—The Prayer Book En- 
1iched, by the Rt. Rev. WILLIAM CROSWELL 
DOANE, D.D., LL.D.—Cnanges_ Incorpo- 


rated into the Standard Prayer Book of. 


1892, by the Rev. SAMUEL Hart, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Trinity College, Hartford, Custodian 
of the Standard Prayer Book. 


The General Convention has adopted a new Standard 
‘Prayer Book. This volume now offered to the She pebl cx cis ot 
the nature of a Companion to the new standar of 
permanent value and is full wf interesting facts » Foy all 
thus- (whether of aay communion or not) who seek infor- 
mation as to the w hy and wherefore and as to the scape 
aud axniBoance of the Prayer Book ot the American 

urc 
12mo. Cloth. Elegant. Price, $1.00. 


THE NEW PRAYER BOOK 

z4mo. Cloth. White edge. Price, 25 cents. 
5 cents for postage. Also other editions 
at higher prices. 


THE NEWLY RECOVERED 
GOSPEL OF ST. PETER 


With a full account of the same. By J. REN- 
DEL HaArRIs, Fellow of Clay College, 
Cambridge. Paper. 68 pages. Price, 
50 cents. Fust Published. 
Five-years ago were found am ong t the Christian tombs at 
Akhmim, in Upper Egypt, searc y ‘direction of the 

French Archzological Mission at Catron a 


Greek documents. Among them was a vellum MS 
of Nearly. Ch leaves, which contains portions of three 


last lear Christian works—viz., the of Enoch, the 
Gospel of Peter, and the Apocalyp f Peter. The 


fessor Rendel mbridge, ost notime in 
presenting to English. readers a translation ad the very 
interesting- fragment of.the Gospel, with valuabie pro- 
legomena and appendices. The Book of En was pre- 
viously known in an Ethiopic translation. 


THE CITY WITHOUT A CHURCH 


A new Address by HENRY DRUMMOND. ist 
edition sixty thousand. Bound in leather- 


ette. Price, 35 cents. Fust mea 
** Allow me to thank you fo for: that su ive mon 
on‘A Without. a Cl wish it could = 
hands ef every rector ’ PB dnd REED 


JAMES POTT & Publishers 


Fifth Avenue 
Formerly at 14 & 16 Astor Place, New York 


PA IN THE 


February 
St. Nicholas 


(Now Ready) 


Rudyard Kipling 


Has a story of India tellin ged 
some clever monkeys outwi 
native farmer. 


THIS NUMBER ALSO 
CONTAINS: 
BATTLING UNDER WATER and RAIL- 
ROAD SPEED AT SEA, twoillustrated 
articles on submarine torpedo-boats 
and the “ Brooklyn,” a new shi a 
war with smoke-stacks 100 pe nigh; 
THE BOYHOOD OF LOUIS 
LITTLE PETER AND THE 
of pict stories, rhymes, and a host 
ictures, as usual. ST. NICHOLAS 
he Century Co’s magaziue:for 
the best of children’s 


SPECIAL OFFER: New sub- 
scribers who subscribe for ST. NICH- 
OLAS for one year, beginning with 
January, will entitled to receive 
the November and December num- 
bers FREE OF CHARGE, and 
thus begin the volume and get first 
chapters of = the serial stories. 
Remit the price, $3.00, to the pub- 


lishers, or subscribe through dealers — 


who are authorized to receive sub- 
scriptions on these terms and to for- 
ward the names of subscribers to 


the publishers for the free numbers. - 


February number now ready. For 
sale by all newsdealers, price 25 cts. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th St. New York. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


— 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just 

Send for illustrated Catal 
NEW Y¢ YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


» The Evangelical Hymnal 


Compiled by 
Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall and Sigismond Lasar 


This book contains approved versions of 600 excellent hymns with 
tunes by the most celebrated composers of ancient and modern 
times. The adaptation of tunes to hymns has been made 
with special reference to a higher standard of 
Ecclesiastical Music than may be found 
in any other American Hymnal. 


The Jefferson Ave. Presbyterian Church. Detroit, Mich., Vy ws recently introduced The Evangeli- 
cal Hymnai, and t astor, Rev. W. W. Carson, writes: ** Again I ‘wish to express my. satisfaction 
with vour excellent hymn book. The more we use it, the .. we like it.’ 


** Ther estion of its superior quality and its greater fitness for worship, as com 
with of the church music of the The ite: 
Oct., 621 pp., 613 Hymns and Tunes. Biographical Index. Price, $1.75. 
Examination copies free to Pastors and Committees; may be returned if not adopted. 
Specimen pages on application. Address 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, New York 


way of humor and paseuny but it is also a story wit 
purpose.” —Hartford Post, 


all booksellers ; or will be ent by mail on 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & § BOND STREET, NEW YORK 


Liebig Company 
——Entract of Beel 


BEST 
INVALUABLE 


PENS 


JOHN N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, and 
Made Dishes 


ESTERBROOK 


ff: 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Infotmation and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Big Four Gazette for January, 1893. 

Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico, Tourist’s Hand- 
book of. Issued by the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad. 

Durango, Colo. Souvenir Edition of the ‘ Daily 
Herald,” giving information concerning the ‘* Me- 
tropolis of Southwestern Colorado.” 

Florida. Song of the Indian River. 
Tropical JFrunk Line. 

Florida a n from the Florida Trunk Line. The 
Direct and Short Line to the favorite and best 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds. 

Lookout Mountain. Tennessee’s Great Winter Re- 
sort. Lookout Innand Surroundings. 

Manitou, The Story of. Issued by the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad. 

Rhymes of the Rockies; or, What the Poets hav 
found to say of the Beautiful Scenery on the Den: 
ver and Rio Grande Railroad. 

‘Towns and Streams along the Atlantic Coast Line. 


Issued by the 


Issued by the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and 


Potomac Railroad. 

Tours, Grafton’s. Through Mexico, California, and 
the Sandwich Islands. Separately or combined. 
Washington and its Environs. Also a description 

of the Ebbitt House. 


Atlantic Coast Line 

By the completion of the ** Short Cut” from Wil- 
son, N.C., to Florence, 5. C., via Fayetteville, the 
distance between peal cities and Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, and Florida points has been 
reduced 61 miles. This, together with an increased 
rate of speed agreed upon for this service, commenc- 
ng January 1, causes material reduction of time 
en all points East and South, via this popular 


Arrangements made include the most complete Pull- 
man sleeping-car service ever attempted, consisting of 
— sleepers from Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia. altimore. Washington, Richmond, and Nor- 

1k to Charleston, Savannah, Thomasville, Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine, Rockledge, Palatka, Sanford, 
Winter Park, Kissimmee, Tampa, and Port Tampa. 


The Favorite Southern Route 


Every Clyde ship is a regular floating palace; 
every one has electric lights in each stateroom, and 
the great come lights beautifully illumi- 
nate every nook and corner of these handsome 
steamers. While some people may have a prefer- 
ence for one ship or another, we can knowingly assert 
that they are all good and cannot be surpassed for 
wap comfort, and first-class accommodation. 

2 ous crowds of people that are now going to 
Florida on the Clyde ships is evidence sufficient to 
prove that no other Transportation Company sur- 
passes this popular line of travel. The officers of 
this Line are all courteous gentlemen. and no pains 
or expense are spared to make the trip pleasant to 
all those who favor the Line with their patronage. 


TOURS 


PARTY TO PALESTINE leaves 
New York Feburary 25th by S.S. 


La Normandie. Send for programme. 
E. M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, New York City. 


GYPT, PALESTINE, &c.—3d Private Party. 


Reduced — experienced management; from N 


WEST INDIES 


Marine Hotel, Barbados 


The Fairest Isle in all the Southern Seas. 
Land of Perpetual Summer. 
For further information apply to 
PAUL F.GERHARD & CO, 
19 Whitehall St., New York City. 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 


39 Broadway, New York City. 


WINTER RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


th ornia sen 
there California sen gent on 


Redlands, Cal. 


Terrace Villa Hotel. Delightfully located; 7 acres 
oranges, fruits, and stg,» First-class; reaso nable a. 
Also, Sloan House, E plan sony. Ce 

located. Mrs. E. A A. SLOAN, RATT, 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


San Bernardino Valley. M mountain 
Rates, $4.00 per day, Han Gk, Prop. 
sent on application to C 


Hotel San Gabriel 


.P.R.R. First- 


San Ga Near Wilson’s Peak. Transient 
tates. tes, $2. 50 to $4.00 WARNER families, 
San Ga 


Cal. 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the 

Monterey, comman finest land an ane 
on the Pacific Coast. odern improvements flower 
fornia. Six miles or terms 
aed illustrated souvenir a Sea Beach Hotel and i City of 


ta Cruz 
JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to th t Lick O arvanrey. 
ose amilton 
on request. GORGE P. tog, and Pale Alto 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


District of Columbia 


THE ARDMORE 


to N. Y. onl th E T r3th St., near F, n.w.; family hotel; central; $1.50 to 
Programs. Fy. fh J AY YPECK AM. four. "Send for $2.50 per day; Fates by month; no liquo og 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


TYROL == 


asa 
Winter Resort 

goo feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 

and superb scenery. A-certer for charming sk ighing ex- 
cursions. Excellent educational and medical advantages. 

HOTEL TIROL 

Homelike and cheerful. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well 

furnished. Superior cuisine, modern conveniences, good 

service. Excursions a Information willingly 

to guests regardi ng routes, sight-seeing, and so 
rth references. Lllustrated pamvhlets sent by 
LANDSEE, Proprietor, Innsbruck, Austria. 


BERMUDA 
Land of the Lily and the Rose 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


Open from December until May. 
WALTER AIKEN, Proprietor 
Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 


Tue LITCHFIELD |" 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Centrally located, opposite Franklin Fourteenth 
St. pf rensient and rmanent guests. S rates to 
families. Accommodations for 75 guests. D.B.Stockham. 


Cor. rsth St. HO Nes k Ave Washington, D.C. 
I an ew York Ave. 

Ficatine Treasury, White House, War, State, and N 
Department. A family hotel. No bar. Mrs.M. J. 


Florida 


THE ALTAMONTE 


Altamonte Springs, Florida 


Much improved and first-class in every respect. Opens 
Dec. roth.- For circular address 
H. W. PRIEST, Prop., 
Altamonte Springs, Orange Co., Florida. 


Florida 


Small, quiet, neat, well-kept house, 
boating 


FLORID A on a lovely shore. Fine 


one fishing. Orange groves. 
tifuldrives. Modera 
BAY VIEW HOUSE, Hawks Park, Fla. 


REST! COMFORT! ENJOYMENT! 


FOTEL 


limited to only 100— 
Table unexcelled—Cli- 


66 
VI (0) mate peculiarly adapted 
| . toinvalids—Terms very 
GREEN COVE reasonable. Send for 
SPRINGS, FLA. booklet 


JUDSON L. SCOTT 


HAPPINESS! HOME! 


P. A. BORDEN 
PROPRIETOR 


HEALTH | 


lorida Facts 


beautiful illustrated book, describing the _beSt bar- 
for homes investments ir in Flonda. and 
Address KNIGHT, 28 School St. (Room 42), 
Boston, Mass. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


No th to M st. $2t rd 
Also *‘ Chiswick inn,” Litticton, Hy uly ast 
to Oct. rst. 


THE ST. JAMES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


The leadi family hotel. Faces St. James P 
Acco 500. hundred feet ok veranda for 
epenees. Health, comfort, and good cheer are 
f the Pr ominent and at St. 
ustrated pam 
James. “For CAMPBELL, Prop. 


ST. JOHNS HOUSE “sir 


f2 $2. per day. Special for for permanent 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


ersonal supervision of Mr almer, late 
ayes oft he Fifth venue Hotel. 'N. Y. City. 


The Windsor is a select, homelike hotel, with 
superior service and cuisine; 

has ‘all modern conveniences, and its location, facing the 

park, is the best in the city. 


SAN JUAN HOTEL 


‘Also THE UPLANDS, Be DS, Bethlehem 
July to Oct. H. ABBOTT, Prop. 


Hotel Coquina 
Ormond-by-the-Sea 


FLORIDA 


Orange Groves, excellent walks a boating, 
fishing snd bathing. SEISER & VINING Mars. 


LAKE STANDISH HOUSE 


Plymouth, Orange Co., Florida 


A quiet, comfortable, homelike hotel in tg PA the 
healthiest towns in the State. Ln ee 
e horses; lawn-te croquet, etc. — 


Terms, $3.00 9° prietor. 


sa 
per week.. 


and fires. mile from Historic 
SS 
A 
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Palace in the South. 


tific appliance for ventilating, heating, 
plumbing, and electric lighting. The pri- 
vacy of a Home, the conveniences of a 
modern New York Hotel, the furnishings 
of a Palace, the table of an Epicure. E 


American Plan, $3.00 to 


RATES European Plan, $1.50 to 


Free Passenger Service to and from Depot. 


> 


Sy 


HE newest, the most elegant, the 
safest, the most complete Hotel 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO. 


New York 


_ 


Every scien- 


fulness and beauty. 


$5.00 per day. 
$3.50 per day. 


hygienic cookery in 


| Electricity. Massage, Swed 


A delightful home for those seeking health, rest, or recreation. Under the 
personal care of regularly educated and experienced physicians. 

Hillside location (1,200 ft. above sea-level), in a woodland park overlooking 
extended views of the famous Genesee Val 
; Clear, dry amosphere, free from fogs and malaria. Per- 
fect drainage and sewerage. 

Elegant modern fire-proof main building and twelve cottages, complete in 
all appliances for health and comfort. Extensive apartments for treatment, 
arranged for individual privacy. Skilled attendants. 
ish Movements, etc. Vacuum Treatment. Delsarte 
system of Physical Culture. Frequent lessons and lectures on Health Topics. 
special provision for rest and quiet; also for recreation, amusement, and 


lar outdoor life. 
“Culinary Department under supervision of Mrs Emma P 


Su in- 
tendent o hentengae Cooking School and leading teacher of ockenti c and 
the United States. 

team heat, open fires, electric bells, safety elevator, tel 


ley region, unsurpassed for health- 


All forms of Baths, 


aph, telephone, 


etc. Online Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R., without change from 


mation address 


New York or Buffalo. For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and other infor- 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary. 


Florida 


Florida 


Illinois 


IN THE VERY. CENTER OF THE CITY. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. SEVENTH SEASON. 


THE ABBEY, St. Augustine 


d $2.50. 
First-class accommodations. Rates $2 nd £2, 6° 


CARLETON HOTEL 


Loca t the city. Superior table; good ser- 
vice; con. bright, and clean. 


THE FLORIDA 


ted in the most charming 
, Electric Bells; excellent 
ell-shaded Lawn. Terms, $2.50 to $3.50 


pecial kly rates for Ja and 
Propr. 
Formerly of Luray Inn, late of Eseeola Inn. 


The “ LORILLARD VILLA” 


M . VV. HERNANDEZ & SON, Mears. For rates. 
circular and cards. 


FLORIDA PENINSULA 
healthful land,dot- 

malaria; where pineapples, lemons, and 

ments so cheap! ‘‘The Florida Homeseeker,”’ 


a FROST-F REE 
‘ted with clear lakes, free of marsh, filled with 
oranges grow best, and fresh vegetables are 
a ang tells all about it. Sample Free. 


ns Jan 
brious climate, 


“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 
of high, 
Northern people. No negroes, no liquor, no 
gathered all winter. Homes sold on install- 
0. M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Florida 


FLORIDA 


MAGNOLIA SPRINGS HOTEL 


: On St. Johns River 


Most heaithful and beautiful-locationin Florida. Special 
Terms for season. For illustrated book and diagram of 
rooms address 

W. F. INGOLD, Manager, Magnolia Springs, Fla 


THE LEON 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


First Class; Hard Roads, ing Air, No Malaria, Fine 
Shooting. . D. BALL, Manager. 


Winter Park, Fla. 
The Rogers 


Beautifully located on Lake Osceola. Rates, $10 to 
$18. Pure water. Northern management For circulars 
address A. E. & A. R. ROGERS. 


Georgia 


THE OGLETHORPE 


Brunswick, Georgia 
A PERFECT WINTER RESORT HOTEL 
Opens J 4. Send for circular. Famous for salu- 
ealthfulness, y sea air, fine drives, 
pine forests, and aquatic and field sports. 
WARREN LELAND, Jr., Manager. 


HARNETT HOUSE 


Savannah, Ga. 


Remodeled and enlarged. Electric Cars to and from all 
and American plan. $2.50 per day. 


World’s Fair Visitors will indjat 


“The Linden” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds.; Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 

Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, II}. 


World’s Fair 

If you are going to the World’s Fair, write 
the Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union for illustrated printed matter describing 
the Fair, and time-tables and pamphlets issued 
by the steamer lines or railroads you would use 


from your home to Chicago. No charge is made. 


Massachusetts 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
EUROPEAN PLAN | 


A auiet hotel, with a café of rare excellence, situated 
on Beacon Hill, near the State House, and con- 
laces of amuse- 
H, Manager. 


venient to all 


the large stores and 
ment. Ss. 


R. SMI 


Maryland 


WORLD’S FAIR 


nterest an 


easure, at the me e- 
ouvenir work Pub.) Mailed for 


ts Address 
ISITOR’S GUIDE Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


side, (Latest special 
or A 


Mention this Paper. 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { Place 


Baltimore 
ter. A novel fea- 


or other advertisements in this department ses 
pages.) 


AMILY\? 
um 
2 
city of the Sout 
Waters 
perday. S 
Illinois 
A most charming spot to spend the . § 
ture—parlor on_top of house, overlooking the City of 
ustrated Great Exposition Bu ngs; arks, | Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay. Healthiest mode of heat- 
Lake, Indexed Map and Guide to Places of gummi | ing in the world. Send for descriptive pamphlet to Recre- 
Amusement. How to Save and the Attrac- | ation Department Ghristian Union 
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New 
Langwood 


Hotel 


ae 200 feet of glass- 
inclosed piazza with 

4 southern exposure, 
heated by steam and 
filled with tropical 
plants, give its guests 
a Bermuda climate. 
Its location — 300 
feet above the sea— 
gives a dry, pure 
Atmosphere, beau- 
tiful Scenery, and 
lovely Sunset Views. 


4 
4 
{ ? ; 
. 
- 
IZ 
— 


The Langwood is modern in every appointment and first-class in every particular. Pure water from mineral springs ; 
steam ; open fires ; electricity—all these only 30 minutes from Haymarket Square, Boston, at Wyoming. $3 to $4 per day. 


Ice-Boating and Pickerel-Fishing on Spot Pond, and all Winter Sports at hand. 


Address Post-Office Box 2,721. Boston ; 


or Melrose, Mass. 


G. F. BUTTERFIELD, Manager. 


Maryland 


THE JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
ese hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the the ely, of offer exceptional advantages to families and tour- 


nd for Uhustented souve nit guide to Baltimore. 
oO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


New Hampshire 


“If ’t be summer news, 
Smile to ’t before.” 


HOLDERNESS, 


The most unique and Ricsisine section of 
the White Mountains. The views from the 
Asquam House and Annex, on Shepard Hill, 
with the Squam Lakes below and the moun- 
tains beyond, are entrancing. During the cold 
winter months plan your next summer’s trip. 
June is a delightful month at Holderness. A 
pretty booklet may be had by addressing 

Mr. LEON H. CILLEY, 
Room 49, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


New Jersey 


BARNEGAT PARK, N. J. 


The Pines 


NOW OPEN. 
TOPPING & WILSON. 


The Brentford 


Corner Madison Ave. and Sixth St., 
LAKEWOOD, N..J. 
October to June. Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 


=e COTTAGE—One block east of ‘*The 
wood,”’ corner of Monmouth Ave. and Seventh 
Mow Mrs, E. HARRIS. 
Private Board. 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 


Second season of this beautiful aud charmingly 
situated hotel. Brick building; sunny rooms with 
open wood fires; forest and lake views from every 
window. 

HORACE PORTER, General Manager. 


MORTIMER COTTAGE newsersey 


Cor. Clifton Ave. and Fourth St.; pleasant location 
termsreasonable; steam heatandbath. Mrs. J. F. Smart 


LHE PARK VIEW 


CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


A delightful resort in the mountains of Western North Carolina, 37 miles irom 
in a peaceful, restful vale, surrounded b mountains and s ng sre dry. b racing. laden Taden ale? 
from dust, malaria, or any hee THE O FALL AND WIN CLIMA 


Natural thermal! waters flow into marbl owe the most luxurious baths in the world. Cures Rheumatism, M 
Bronchitis, Neuras Dys Liver and Kidney complaints. Sanitary conditions es sheclately 
contagious influence; absolutely no fevers: no of cholera. Located here on the banks of the French Broad 
River, surrounded by Shani grounds, is the 


MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 


—modern in all appointments. -Table and service unexcelled. Hlevater. gas, electric bells, open fires, steam heat— 
everything complete for the comfort and guengare of our guests. ul walks 
A medical department equipped with therapeutic etc., for 
professional attention. Health for the rest for the overworked, amusement for thep 
cars from New York via Penn. R. "Ra nd R. & D. R. R. th ugh to our door with — Address W. F. ROSS, 
for illustrated of Hot Springs otel rates 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


Asheville, North Carolina 


Open throughout the year. Elevation, 2,800 feet above sealevel. Most magnificent scen 
and climate east of Mississippi River. The hotel has been recently completely menated, 
repainted, recarpeted, and repaired in every way. 

Best equipped hotel in the South—hydraulic elevators, electric bells and lights, music hall, 
ballroom, tennis courts, bowling-alley, and ladies’ billiard parlor. Beautiful drives and first-class 
livery. Cuisine excellent; service splendid. 

The hotel, located upon a plateau covering 11 acres, 160 feet above the city, is within five 
minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches, and opera-house, and commands best view of George 
Vanderbilt’s palace. Special electric cars to hotel from all trains. For particulars concerning 
rates, railroad facilities, etc., apply to E. P. McKISSICK, Manager. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, 
salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 
electricity in all its forms; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; 
electric bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without 
treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


, You will find at Excelsior Springs, Mo., one of the 

In Search most charming all-year-round resort hotels in America, 

% THE ELMS. Capacity 500 guests; cuisine un- 

Of Health P surpassed. A perfect hotel and complete sanatorium. 

Superb bathing establishment with trained attendants. 

Surroundings picturesque, location healthy—absolutely free from Malaria. 
The famous tonic waters free to guests. ° . 

Experienced resident physician in Excelsior. Springs 


charge. All charges moderate. For 


illustrated pamphlet and _ particulars, 


Ask for 
the Bottled Waters 


and drives, good livery. lawn tennis, 7 


Missouri 


address Excelsior Springs Company, 
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OPEN ALL 
THE YEAR 


Circulars sent free. 
20 cts. Address 


WERNERSVILLE, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


On the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road, between Philadelphia and Har- 
risburg; 9 miles from the city of 
Reading; 45 from Harrisburg; 67 
from Philadelphia; 136 from New 
York; 130 from Baltimore. 

All trains—nine in number cach 
way—stop at this station, bringing us 
within two hours of Philadelphia ; four 
hours of New York; five hours of 
Washington. 

Walter’s Park, in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, with the mildest climate, 
sunniest location, finest scenery, purest 
air and water, gives all the elements of 


A Great Winter Resort 


The Sanitarium is 300 feet long, 
five stories in height, finished and 
furnished in the best style. Among 
the later improvements we mention 
SUN PaRLoR. We have also Hy- 
draulic Elevator, Electric bells, excel- 
lent tab'e; livery and dairy attached. 
The treatment consists of Baths, MAs- 
SAGE, Swedish Movements, ELECTRI- 
CITY, Hygienic Dietary. Its physi- 
cians have had twenty years’ continu- 
ous experience in their administration, 


New Jersey 


THE PINES 


Madison Avenue, between 2d and 3d Streets. 
Now open. Address Mrs. J. M. CHILD. 


Niuth Season 


Sunset Lodge 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Oct. to June rst. J. M. VANDERHOOF. 


Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J 


Eure air, pure year round; 
erms, $2.00 per day, o $10 per week. 
LER, Peep 


New York 


THE PLAZA 
Fifth Avenue, 58th and 59th Streets, N. Y. 
Model Hotel of the World. 
Overlooking Central Park. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 
Fifth Avenue Stages and three lines of crosstown Cars 
ass the doors. Within half a block of Sixth Avenue 
levated R. R. Terminus. 


Doctor{jPurdy’s {Sanitarium 


"Highland Pines is a Sanitarium located at Corning, 
N. Y., and has all the home surro :ndings with the faci 1- 
ties of a medical and surgical institution. Loca‘ion ele- 
vated: beautiful <cenery. Ali patients under personal 
care of the physicianin charge. Correspondence soiicited. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health . rest, or 
all the year. Elevator, electric \ 
. Sun-parlor and promenade on the root, 


Turkish and Russian Baths 
elegance and completeness. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
t e 
ersonal care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
on, and amusement. 
Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphalt roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, 
‘Dells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision of Mrs. Emma P. wing, of Chautauqua 
00 
D., L. & W. R.R , between New York and 
Open all the year. For illustrated circular, etc., 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


Send for illustrated circular 


On Was 
Buffalo. 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist Tickets 
at greatly Reduced Rates, 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing privileges mever before accorded, can 
be obtained, together with full information, at 
principal ticket offices in the United States and 
Canada. 
H. A. GROSS, Gen’! Eastern Passenger Agent, 

42° Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


J. E. BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, 
5 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via the 


NORTH-WESTERN Line 


‘CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


The Winter and Spring 


Resorts 


Whatever you want to know about any Resort, wher- 


ever located, may be had by 


return mail if you 


write the RECREATION DEPARTMENT. No 


charge is made. 


Your Summer Vacation 


Where to go next summer, and how to get there. 


The early 


planning of your vacation, with the assistance of the RECRE- 
ATION DEPARTMENT, will help you to find a pleasant 


summer home. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


and have enjoyed an unparalleled success in the restoration of chronic invalids to good health. Our terms are exceptionally low for first-class 
accommodations: $16 for tine bay-window rooms, finely furnished ; for large and commodious apartments, $20 to $25 per week; a limited 
number of good rooms at $10 to $14 per week; for families, prices are still lower. Open grates and steam are the approved heating appliances. 
Send for “ The Nutritive Cure,” 25 cts. ; “ Outlines of a Common-sense System,” 25 cts.; “Recent Important Discoveries,” 
ROBERT WALTER, M.D., Walter’s Park P. O., Berks Co., Pa. |! ! 
recreatior 
open fire- 
= 
ms rivate atnhs. n er sports. 
El remedial appliances, New 
never in Oriental) 
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North Carolina 


Oakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE, N. 
Crowns the summit of a grandly sloping hill, e val- 
ley of the Broad on ‘sloping the Swannanoa 
om the other. Mountain view unsurpassed. ouse first- 
all respects. oO cases x; ere. or other 


th lar physician 

e care of regular p " 

Terms, $4 per day. Gre occupying: soem. 
and upwards re two occu 
same ‘room, f: 5 per week is added. Medical attendance 
and all forms of treatment included in price of room 
Address The Oakland Heights Sanatorium. 


AYETTEVILLE, N. C.—Hotel La Fayette. 
olaest ana m 
clay in tasth M. Mcl_MATTHEWS. 


“ty 
‘ 


Pennoyer Sanitarium 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


New, modern building, with luxurious ap- 


pointments, including elevator, gas, hot-water 
heating. Specially recommended as a resort 
for invalids or those needing rest during the 
WINTER MONTHS. Everything first-class.. 
Skilled attendants ; experienced physicians. 
For illustrated prospectus address 
N. A. PENNOYER, M.D., Manager. 


| Fine, climate; mountain 

barge water: refer- 
rates. e, sunny rooms peters, rete 


South Carolina 


; ms ; e ; 

tobe tates. Address BELL HOUSE. 


BUSCH HOUSE 


AIKEN, S.C. 


HENRY BUSCH, Proprietor. 
Rates $2: per day. Special rates by week. 


Aiken, South Carolina 


WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE. 
t Climate in the United States, except points 
— great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


For circular and terms address 
B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 


WEST VIEW AIKEN, S. C. 


Board. Accommodat . N 


Southern home, beautifully situated, half a mile 
arming walks an 


t office, etc. 
ee soil 


Sandy 
a rinted matt ddress 
ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


> for one of our handsome GaeeRees. 


CHARLESTON HOTEL 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. E. H. Jackson, Prop. 
Rates, $3 and $4 per day. Rooms pe baths extra. 


FOREST INN, SUMMERVILLE, 
This new hotel is handsomely and picturesquely 
situated in the midst of the pine forests in the suburban 
town of Summerville, 22 miles from Charleston, wi 

which it is connected by fast rail service several times a 
day. The rooms of the Pine Forest Inn are superior to 
the average hotel rooms, as no pains have been spared in 
making them comfortable ; omg fireplaces in each room; 
with or without private baths, as desired; the park and 
buildings are thoroughly lighted by electricity; elevator, 
billiards, bowling, tennis, shuffle-boards, etc., etc.; a 
first-class livery is also on the grounds; the most courteous 
service is guaranteed; correspondence solicited; write 


na) 


PINE FOREST INN, JOHN J. BENSON, Manager. 


Tennessee 


Lookout Mountain, Tennessee 


LOOKOUT 
INN 


The most delightful winter resort in America. 
Pure water, equable temperature, and 
scenery. 
Climate particularly beneficial to those having 
throat, lung, or nervous troubles. 


The new and elegant Inn is surpassed by no other 
resort hotel in this country, and is under the per- 
sonal supervision of D. B_ PLuMER, for eight years 
of the management of the Laurel House, Lakewood, 
N. J. Address for full information, 

DAVID B. PLUMER, MANAGER, 
Lookout Inn, Lookout Mt., Tennessee. 


Virginia 


NORFOLK, VA. 


THE GLADSTONE. American H 
European plan, $1.00. P. Pu R AY. 


COLORADO 


rae HOTEL METROPOLE 


DENVER 
Absolutely Fireproof. European Plan. 


20 ROOMS AT $1.50 
30 ROOMS AT $2.00 
20 ROOMS AT $2.50 
20 ROOMS AT 83.00 
60 ROOMS AT $3.50 


PER DAY AND UPWARD 


Famed for the elegance of its appointments and excel- 
lence of its cuisine and service. Restaurant and Café, ala 
carte. Private Dining-Rooms with service of Royal Wor- 
cester, Delinier, Redon, Copeland, Royal Vienna, and 
Haviland wares. System of sanitation the most perfect in 


THE BROWN PALACE HOTEL 


DENVER 
Absolutely Fireproof. American Plan. 
100 ROOMS AT $3.00 
100 ROOMS AT 84.00 
100 ROOMS AT 84.50 
100 ROOMS AT $5.00 
PER DAY AND UPWARD 


Every room of the 400 facing the broad streets encis- 

cling the building. Furnishedin exquisite taste, System of 
on as as oO e etro > 

Hall, Public and Private Dining-Rooms and Kitches om 


the eighth and ninth floors, overlooking th f : 
existence. Rocky Mountains for nearly these alles” 
W. H. BUSH. HarRrRY WaTCHAM, . H. BUSH. 
UTTO KAPPLER. Representative. N. MAXCY TABOR. 


blessedness or blues,—it depends on w 


) are secure of comfort in storm or sunshine. 


_Adidress 


ATLANTIC 


City, N. J.. the far-famed health and ange resort, is either delight or disgust, charm or chill, 
ere you stay. 

» You will find a new joy in.a spring visit—if you choose a house where you can enjoy 

) even a cold, rainy day,—where heated rooms, open grate fires, hot and cold sea-water baths in the , 
house, make youindependent of weather. InTHE CHALFONTE invalidsand pleasure-seekers 


A beautiful booklet, with illustrations, will show you what the house is like. Sent free. ( 
. THE CHAL NTE, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


PARK HOUS 


LAKE MAITLAND, 


ORANGE CO., FLORIDA 


Amidst the pines, orange groves, and clear-water lakes in the most picturesque 
part of Florida. Bishop WHIPPLE, of Minn., says: “I regard Maitland as one of the 
healthiest places I have ever known.” For rates and circulars address E. J. STEELE. 


Virginia 


Travel 


HYGHIA HOTEL 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Deservedly world-famed, this immense and_ unique car- 
avansary is situated a few yards from Fortress Monroe, and 
lies along a beautiful sandy beach washed by the waters of 
Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads. The wonderfully 
equable climate makes it an all-the-year-round resort, un- 
surpassed in heaithfulness and general attraction. It is 
the rendezvous for prominent people from all sections, 
and an atmosphere of comfort, luxury, and refinement 

pervades the place. Dress parade, artillery practice, gua 
mount, etc.,in the furt. The historic reminiscences and 
the ever-varying view from all points are only a small part 

of the attractions of the Eiggeta and Old Point Comfort. 

- N. PIKE, Manager. 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 


The Princess Anne 
18 MILES FROM NORFOLK, NOW OPEN. 
A combination of ocean and pine forests makes it an 
especially -healthful resort, with a positively curative 
climate. Famous sacking mrounds at upper end of Curri- 
tuck Sound. Address S. E. RITTENDEN , Proprietor. 
Plans, etc., at 96 Broadway. New York (Room ss). 


TRAVEL 


THE SAVANNAH LINE 
TO FLORIDA 


Ocean Steamship Company 
Steamers leave New York every Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday from New Pier 35, North River 
foot of Spring St., making direct connections for all 
ints in Florida, Goorin. and the South and Southwest. 
Rrouge tickets and bills of lading issued to nts. 
urther particulars passage or freight 
address 
J.D. Hasnacen, E. Agt., S.F & W. R’y, 261 Broadway. 
W. H. Ruert, Gen. Agt. C. R. R. of Ga., 317 Broadway. 
W.E. G. T. P. A. 
R. L. WALKER, Agent Ocean Steamship Co. 
New Pier 35, North River, New York 


TO CALIFORNIA 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round- 
California tickets. 

e are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
Great Rock Island Route 
CHICAGO, fur. 
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Travel 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


‘TOURS 


TO THE 


GOLDEN GATE 


Affording an exceptional opportunity to visit 


CALIFORNIA 


THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 


Superbly Appointed Train 


of Pullman Vestibule Drawing-Room, Sleeping, 
Smoking and Library, Dining and Obser- 
vation Cars—an exact 


Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited 


February 8th, 1893 


‘Dates of Starting March 2d, 1893 
March 29th, 1893 


EXCURSION TICKETS for the first and second 
tours include all neces- 
expenses in both directions, three days’ 
at Hotel del Coronado, San ee and transporta- 
tion to the principal resorts of California. For the 
third tour all necessary expenses are included for the 
-entire time absent. Return limits of tickets for all 
tours adjustable to the wishes of tourists. 


‘Tourist Agent and Chaperoz Accompany Each Party. 

For itinerary containing ful] information, apply to 
Ticket Agents or address Tourist Agent, 849 road- 
-~way, New York; 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; or 
233 South Fourth Street, Philadelphla. 


-CHAS,. E. PUGH, WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen. Manager. .Pass.Agt. Asst.Gen.Pass.Agt. 


Niagara in winter garb is 
one of the grandest sights on 
earth. The ice bridge and ice 
formations indescribably 
beautiful. Hotel accommoda- 
tions are ample and excellent. 
The New York Central will 
take you there comfortably in 
from 9 to12 hours. If you can 
spare a day for the trip, you 
will be amply repaid. 


A HANDBOOK OF 


FLORIDA 


By Charles Ledyard Norton 


With Forty-nine County Maps, Plans, and Large Folding‘ 


Map of the State. Third Edition. Revised, 
with New Index, $1.00. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
15 East Sixteenth St., New York 


Twilight Park 
By-the-Sea 
Crystal Brook, Long Island 


My last advertisement in The Christian Union worked 
wonders, and brought responses from Minnesota; Ohio, 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 


Maryland, New Hampshire, District of Columbia, and all 
over New York State. Within forty-eight hours I sold 
$1,025 worth of lots in consequence, and the sales since 
have amounted to three times that sum. Twenty buyers 
have taken lots, including three physicians, several artists, 
and other desirable people. It looks as if we shall be all 
sold out before the summer is over. This is the result of 

. persistent advertising and pushing one place to completion. 
“It’s keeping everlastingly at it that brings success.” 

My printed matter has been exhausted by the unexpected 
demand, but I have a new pamphlet to mail to those seeking 
additional information. Shares of stock at Crystal Brook— 
full-paid and non-assessable—$25.00. Lots from $100 to 
$300. I have taken one party down to see the place, and 
as soon as old Boreas lets up a little I shall take another. 
A special excursion is planned for Washington’s Birthday. 


Address CHAS. F. WINGATE, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 


No. 119 Pearl St., New York. 


Travel 


Travel 


TO ALL WINTER RESORTS 


I 
South Georgia, Florida, Cuba, the West Indies, 
South and Central America, and Mexico 
REACHED BY THE 


PLANT SYSTEM 


Of Railway and Steamship Lines 
Through Sleeping-Car Lines between all Principal Points 
an 


Jacksonville, Tampa, and Port Tampa 
__ Fast and commodious steamships between Port Tampa 
Key West, and Havana (tri-weekly), Port Tampa_an 
Mobile (weekly), Port Tampa and St. James City (Pine 
nd), Punta Rassa, Fort M and points on the 


yers 
Caloosahatchee River and resorts of the Gult Coast (semi- 


winter season. 
The Canada Atlantic Company’s S. S. HALIFAx, under 
H 


the management of Tne PLANT System, will make 


‘ three excursions from Port Tampa, Florida, to Kings- 


ton, i amaica, giving a day at Nassau en route, three days 
in, amaica, including hotel accommodation, carriage 
ves, 


tc 
First Trip leaves Port Tampa, Florida, 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
THE THREE MAGNIFICENT HOTELS owned 
by the Plant System, situated on the line of the South 
Florida Railroad, are under the general management of 
Mr. J. H. KING. : 


THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


Tampa 
Described by a prominent writer as ‘‘a modern wonder 
of the world.’ 
Magnificent in its complete furnishings and surround- 
Now open. 


THE INN—PORT TAMPA 


On the pier, over the waters of Tampa Bay. A unique 
structure, richly furnished and complete in every de 
service. Facilities for midwinter bathing and % 

OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 


THE SEMINOLE 


Winter Park 
ow Open 
rates for two weeks or longer. 
D. P. Hathaway, Resident Manager. 


For circulars and other information apply to Hotel 
Managers, or to W. M. DAVIDSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Jacksonville, 
D. HAsHaGen, East’n 261 B’ way, New York. 
RED RoBLItn, Trav. Pass. Agt.,§ Room A, First Floor. 


Hamburg-American Packet Co. 


To the Mediterranean 

and the Orient 
FURS BISMARCK. February 
Duration ro weeks. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO., | 
37 Broadway, N.Y. 


Richmond & Danville R. R. 


(Piedmont Air Line) 
THE GREATEST SOUTHERN SYSTEM 


‘“‘The Washington and Southwestern 
Vestibuled Limited” 

Solid Train of Pullman Dining and Sleeping 

Cars New York to New Orleans with through 

Sleepers, also New York to Augusta, and 

Washington to Memphis. Close connections for 

Charleston, Savannah, and all Florida points. 


FROM Birmingham.........-++ «++. 31 hours 

TO 25 hours 
«cds 24 hours 


Two Other Daily Trains 
For information address 
229 Broadway, New York 
W. H. GREEN, SOL. HAAS, 
Gen’] Manager. Traffic Manager. 
W. A. TURK, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


Sailings Weekly Between 
New York ane Southampton 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 


**CITY OF PARIS” and *“‘CITY OF NEW YORE” 
10,500 Tons Each. 


“CITY OF BERLIN,” ‘“‘CITY OF CHESTER” 

These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
the ve ty and rapidity of their passage across the 

The “saloons and Staterooms are amidshi 
Ladies’ and Gente: 


ers are fitted with Electric Light, and the Service, Ta 


Round-trip Tickets uced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
Line from Antwerp to New York or Phila- 


delphia. 
FUR RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply to 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY | 
General Agents 


6 Bowuinc Green, New York. 
307 Waxnur St., Philadelphia. 
32 Soutn Crarx Sr. ,Chicago 


| 
: weekly); Port Tampa and Manatee River ; y (except 
: 
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About People 


—William Lloyd Garrison’s statue in 
bronze, of colossal size, will be unveiled 
in Newburyport next Fourth of July. 

—A costly pipe is that which the Shah 
of Persia smokes on state occasions. It 
is stated to be worth £80,000; it is set 
with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. 

—Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, after 
a careful personal examination into the 
work and prospects of Colorado College, 
at Colorado Springs, has tendered the 
trustees the sum of $50,000 on condition 
that $150,000 more is secured within two 
years. 

—One of the latest stories that have 
come to light concerning Guy de Maupas- 
sant is this: Early in life he was a clerk 
in the French Admiralty. In that branch 
of the service a record is kept of the con- 
duct, talents, and shortcomings of all Gov- 
ernment employees. A note on the dossier 
of Guy de Maupassant states that his 
principal defect in the eyes of his superi- 
ors was “wantof style”! | 

—Mr. William O. Pratt has accepted 
the Vice-Presidency of the new Armour 
Institute at Chicago. Mr. Pratt had much. 
to do with the organizing of Pratt Institute 
of Brooklyn, and held an important posi- 
tion there for several years, resigning last 
spring on account of his health, which is 
now fully restored. It is understood that 
the President of Armour Institute, the 
Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, will retain his 
pastorate, but will be granted an assistant 
pastor to aid him in his duties. 


FINANCIAL 
AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


: | Office, Company’s 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
gall] other claims............. 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47 
THOS. H, MONTGO 
CHAS. P. PE 


ICHA 
WM. FOWILLIAMS, Asst. Secy. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Dept. 
DIRECTORS: Thomas H. Mort » Cherl 
P. Perot, Israel Morrs, Joseph F. 


ton S Hvtchinson, Samuel Welsh, Al 
Charles S. Whelen, Edward F. Biddle, 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


. 59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, 1,000,000 

TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 


THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 


Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. Julliard, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Hea W. Smith. 


K Twombly, 


H. . 
Fred’k W. Vanderbilt, 


William C. Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 


Many Prominent 
Clergymen, 


educators, bankers, trus- 
tees, and business men 
are making their invest- 
ments with us. Wesend, 
free, a book on safe in- 
vestments which will be of 
value whether you have 
little or much. 


The Provident 
Trust nes. 


Please mention,The Christian Union 


Northern 
Investment Co. 


Pays a regular 6 1-2 per cent. dividend 
on its shares of $100 par value. 


The investment being choice Business 
Blocks, and its properties steadily increas- 
ing in value, the stock is a reliable, per- 
manent investment for 50 YEARS, and 
can be realized upon at any time. 


Surplus About - - - - $80,000 
Cash Capital Actually Paid in, $850,000 


Price of Stock, $103.50 


For Particulars apply to 
GEORGE LEONARD, Pres., 
246 Washington St., 
Boston. 


Rooms 7 to 11° 


GOOD AS GOLD 


PERFECTLY safe and highly profit- 
able investment in these days possesses 


great interest to the careful buyer. 
We offer such in some 6 per cent. Gold Bonds 
secured by Chicago Real Estate of double 
their value. The property is now earning 
$50,000 over and above interest and expenses. 
The location (in the heart of Chicago) insures 
increased value and affords additional protec- 
tion to holders. These Bonds can be had by 
quick buyers at 8+. - 


Send Postal Card for full particulars. 


The German-American Investment Co. 
36 Wall Street, New York 


The officers and directors of this company are 
well-known New Yorkers of financial prominence 
and integrity. 


PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, RA to $1,000, 
One to five years’ time. 7 percent. d Certificates. 
$1 and up, 30 daysto 12 months. 6 per cent. Gold Cer- 
tificates for any amount, payable on 1o days’ notice. If 
you wish to invest, write for pari rs to 
ey LIANCE Loan & Trust Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Home Savings and 
Loan Association 


of Minneapolis 
Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 
Over 3,000 Investors and no dissatisfied ones 
WHAT WE OFFER: 


First mortgage security ‘on city 
property. 3 
From six to eight per cent. interest. 


- The privilege of withdrawing on 
thirty days’ notice. 


SINKING FUND MORTGAGES 
our specialty 


Before’ making your 


Fanuary Investments 
Let me send you our pamphlet. 


H. F. NEWHALL 


Manager Eastern Office 
533 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INVESTMENTS 


C.H. White &z Co. 


BANKERS 
72 Broadway, New York 


Send for lists of city, county, and 
school district bonds, netting from 344 
per cent. to 614 percent. Bonds de- 
livered to purchasers wherever desired, 
free of expense. 


Mass, Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Gent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Authorized Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Capital paid in, - - - 1,400,000 
Surplus, - ~ - - 100,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4% years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July, 1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6% per 
annum. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year, over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


Serd to or call at the office for information. 


The Middlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN,*CONN. 


Paid Oapital........ 8600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 

Offers G per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of rst mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue Limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
ees. secutors, &*c., can invest in these bonds. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 
dence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. ‘Good bank 
references. 
F. J. RODGERS & CO. 
310 East 92d Street, - - Chicago, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
arles R. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
James N. Jarvie, 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or‘ Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
img the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New York, New York City. 


TEACH ae AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in 
Established 185s. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$s00. hog year. My so- circular tells what 
education means for . boy Bese. ormation of characte? 


stande @ith wa 
PREDERICE CURTIC: ’60). 


ConngcTicutT, Hartford (2% the 
OODBIDE ‘SEMINARY. Girls, 
for culture, and 


Term prms, to 600. Px age 


iss SARA. J. S ITH. Prine! 

Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Prins. 


Prescribed ra Elective Courses of Study, or Co ege wih 
tory Course. Circulars. Early aneliention D ~ 


Illinois 


ILLINOIS, 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
tory. (Established 1876. _ CHICAGO, LuttNOIs 


Young and Children. 
dress "THE LORING SCHOO 
2535 e Ave., 
Massachusetts 


MASSACKUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Ne charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 oe St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMER 


Successor to Miss Abb  Tohnse 
HOME AND DAY tise Abby H FO GIRLS. 
New York 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskili 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New Yorx, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 


. Preparatory and Primary Departments. Inci- 
vidual instruction. attention to college a- 
tion. Expert teachers Classics, ard 
Sciences. Native teachers in Modern - 


nasium. R 
and Lois A. BANGs. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE, Frex. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretiry. 


New York, New York City, care of Christian Union. 
\ K JANTED—A man and wife to take entire charge 
of a boarding-school for girls, with local day- 
school, situated in a small village of Connecticut. ae 
house with room for twenty-five boarders, pleasant 
grounds, and good school buildings Schoo 
endowe good, permanent business for the right man. 
For information apply to C., No. 3,260, care of Christian 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Iss eg the BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Airs 10 and St. Most delightful 


, ear opens Sept. 21st, 1892. 
Music, ana and 1 College 
on app tomy 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin, Elkhart P. O. 
ARWICK PARK HOME SCHOOL 


For Little Folks from 3 to 12 years of age. © 


Condu on Kis Kindergarten principles. Ner- 
vous n and those catarr 
situated on one € most pic ue lakes 
isconsin, whose shores are 
and evergreens. A 
FANNIE SUCHWEDLER BARNES, 
Principal. 


Elkhart is 6 il . 
is mies qn the Chicago. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company 


JANUARY 1, 1893 


ASSETS, i ‘ $137,499,198.99- 
Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing 

Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 120,694,250.89. 
Total Undivided Surplus, . $16,804,948.10. 
Income, ; ‘ $30,936,590.83. 
New Insurance written in 1892, : 173,605,070.00. 
Outstanding Insurance, 689,248,629.00: 


The NEW YORK LIFE’S Accumulation Policy contains no restrictions what-. 
ever, and only one condition, namely, the payment of premiums. It is incontestable- 
from any cause after one year, allows a month’s grace in payment of premiums, a. 
reinstatement within six months if the insured is in .good health, and its non-. 
forfeiture provisions are self-acting in case no action is taken by the insured. After: 
the Policy has been in force five years, loans will be made thereon by the Company: 
at 5 per cent. interest. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE: 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
ON THE 31st DAY OF DECEMBER, 1892 


Cash Capital, - - $4,000,000.00. 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), - - - - 2,758,114 35 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), - - - - 35,093.88 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), - - - - 343,546.59 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), - - - - 531539-03, 
Other Claims, - - 117,988.60 
Net Surplus, =- - 3,007,548.18.- 

Total Assets, $10,915,829.63. 


_ Losses Paid in Seventy-four Years, 


Seventy Million Two Hundred and Thirty-three Thousand Dollars. 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 


JAS. F. DUDLEY, Secretary. A. C. BAYNE, Vice-Pres’t. 
WM. H. KING, E. O. WEEKS, Ass’t Secretaries. 


Agencies in all the Principal Cities, Towns, and Villages ‘of the United States. 
and Canadian Provinces. 


DATES AND VARIE. 
COLNS. Ifyou find any issued before 
irk Lith th Blain a kee op them, and write to me at once 
ular. or silver dollars dated between 
1368 ; dollar dated before 1864; quarters 
mpm aoe 5 cent pieces before 1883; any 3 cent oy ; 2 cent pieces een 1864 and 


mall cents with eagles on; also ce and 1877; all half cents; foreign 
or 


coins, ne fractional currency, ete. 
from conts to $1,000 


FORTUNES: 


Fe before 1868; all 20 
Re iss, all large copper cents 


over face value, if as required. A 
are $5.75 for 1853 quarters, 310" for $1, 


O L 1804 dollar, git for 877 5 cent or 1873 2cent 


1804 or 1856 for half half dollar, 35 f uarter, and many more 
coins are in condition wan articulars, enclosing camps or my reply; may mean man do 
bapsfortuneto you. W. BR, Coin Broker, 47 befor my rev Block, 


NESS. & HEAD NOl CURED WEALTH warrnted 


$2 for 
sums it 
» per- 


| 
| 
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This Week. 


( Grand Street Store.) 


The following special bar- 
gains will be offered; 

2,000 dozen Japanese silk 
Handkerchiefs two and four 


cornered embroidery, 12 %cts. 
(value 35 cts.) 


No. 7, all Silk, Satin and 
Gros Grain ribbon, in all new- 
est shades,.......734cts yd. 

(value 15 cts yd.) 
‘Tokio fancy rep Delaines, 
6% cts yd. 
(value 12 1-2 cts yd.) 

Double width changeable 

diagonal suitings,.. .19 cts yd. 
(value 30 cts yd.) 

Ladies’ fancy and _ black 

cotton hosiery, manufacturers’ 


Sampips, 5451.1... 15 cts pr. 


(value 25 cts.) 


Men’s Unlaundered Shirts, 
48 cts. 


(value 75 cts.) 


Ladies’ Underwear, 
‘Corset Covers, (odd lots,) 25c. 
(value $1.00.) 
‘Tan and Gray Corsets, . 38cts. 
(value 75 cts. 
‘Chemises, (odd lots,).. . 39 cts. 
(value $1.00.) 
All wool skirt patterns full 


Size, .... cts. 
(value $1.00.) 


Lord& Laylor 


Grand Street Store, N. Y. 


BEST &CO 


6 to 
2 years for 87° 


Made of Fine Nainsook. Mother Hubbard yoke of hemstitched tucks, one insertion in center; sleeves 
finished with two rows of hemstitched tucks,and fine embroidered edge; neck to correspond. Skirt has deep 
hem and two clusters of three tucks above. 


Sent by mail, postage paid 8cts. extra—can be returned and money 
refunded if not ‘satisfactory. 


The outfitting of Children is our special business 
and we offer extra inducements to commence with 
the Babies. 


Our catalogue of Babies’ wear and full descriptions of the latest styles for Boys and Girls of all ages 
furnished upon application. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


PAISLEY'S, 


Ladies’ Paris Kid But- 
<—4ton Hand Sewed 
4 Welt Shoes, 


$4.00. 


Opera and Com- 
mon Sense, tip- 


All prepaid pandas delivered free, 


397 6th Avenue, 


Between 2ith and 25th Sts., N. Y. 


And now the camel’s in and aad re out. ‘that is 
you are out of doors with aoe 

a felt shoe on and youre 
happy. This shoe is com- 
fort and common-sense. 


j 


Men's style, goo. Felt Lace Shoe. Felt upper» 
lining and inner sole, Outer sole and supper 
| leather or Felt as desired. A rubber can be co 
 46«Over this shoe as well as overa leather shoe. All 
vai); sizesand widths. Price, $3.00. 


Style, 1073. Women’s Felt Button shoe, sole of 
leather or felt. No seam at the sides to hurt 
the feet. Seam runs down the front. Shapely 
and well made. All sizes and widths. Price, $3.50. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


If you have not been convinced, send for “On a 
Felt Footing.” Free. | 


Daniel Green & Co., 
SOLE AGENTS, on all our goods. 
None _ genuine 


Union Square, New York, 


without it. 
(44 East 14th Street.) 


_-TIFFANY-GLASS-&- DECORATING: COMPANY: 


-DECORATIONS: - MEMORIALS: 
333° TO. 341 FOURTH -AVENUE NEW: YORK* 


HURCH SCH Fine 


SOLID COMFORT 


gens of life is in bed. Why not e 
e- of our Bie in, be 


every way, combining heal health, cleanliness MY. 
rite f tal d testimonials. ETROPOL 
KT C Boston. 


Beware of imitations. 
NOTICE ON 
AUTOCRAPH ABEL 
OF AND GET 


THE CENUINE 


on an 


AN AIR DS ee 7 Temple Place, 


qn) 
7 74 
BY 
Mat 47 G 
GY Y 
i % iy 
| 
~ 
‘ OW 
| 
! | 
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Getallthat’s 
possible of 
both, if in 
need offlesh JU 
strength 
and nerve 
force. There's ne¢d,too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 
ence. 


Scott's Emulsion ts constantly ef- 
Jecting Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 
where other methods FAIL. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


Fresh Air and Exercise, 


Spring Cottons 
‘¢ Freres Koechlin’s” 
Novelties 


Polka Dot Swiss, Printed Cambrics 
and Mulls, Rich Printed 
Organdies. 


“D. & J. Anderson’s” 
Zephyrs 


Checks, Stripes, and Plaids 
Unrivaled for Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses. 


Striped Linons 
‘Stripe and Plaid Batistes 


India Pongees, 
Corahs. 


Splendid Qualities and Colorings are 


to be found in our SPRING 
IMPORTATIONS of these 
desirable fabrics. 


China Shirting Silks 


in extra fine quality and in new glacé 
_ effects. New stripes and checks. 


Rongeants 


roadovay 19th ot. 


Mew Tork | 


_ Notes and Queries 


1. You have referred to a “ printed argument”’ or 
a “pamphlet”? by Dr. Briggs on the Pentateuch. 
Will you please tell me the publisher of it? 2. Do 
you know of any good books or pamphlets on meth- 
ods in primary departments of Sunday-schools? If 
so, will you please inform me of the ne ae 


1. “The Higher Criticism of the Hexa- 
teuch,” published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, $1.85 by mail. 2. “ Open 
Letters to Primary Teachers” (45 cents), 
‘‘ Helps for Infant Class Teachers” (15 
cents), “ Sunday-School Primary Teacher’s 
Manual” (35 cents). Send to American 
Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia or 
New York. 


1. Was Adam created an immortal being as regards 
his body? 2. Was the physical and organic condi- 
tion of all nature changed bythefall? 3. Did Adam 
and Eve enjoy the fruits of paradise without any 
effort on their part before the fall? (Genesis, chap- 
ter ii., verse 5, last clause; chapter ii., verse 15.) 
4. Is labor a curse? 

L 


3. Apparently not. 4. No, for it is indis- 
pensable to soundness of body and mind. 


What was the period called the Dark Ages, and 
why so called? c. 

It is reckoned from about the fall of the 
Roman Empire of the West, A.D. 476; by 
some to the eleventh century, when a 
revival of wealth, manners, and learning 
began; by others to the time of Dante in 
the thirteenth century; by others even 
later. The name refers to the barbarism 
of the time. 


What is a standard work on “‘ Etchings” ? I want 
something that will tell me the history of etchings, 
the best artists in that line, names of some famous 
etchings, etc. Cc. 

P. G. ‘Hamerton’s “ Etchings and Etch- 
ers;” “Etching in América,” by Ripley 
Hitchcock; “ What Etchings Are,” by 
Frederick Keppel, 20 East Sixteenth 
Street, New York. 


I should like to gain a thorough understanding of 
the present phases of religious thought in Germany. 
Can you refer me to any publication on the subject 
or help me in any way to procure material? 


See a good article in the “ Homiletic 
Review” for January on “ Theological 


Thought in Germany ” (Funk & Wagnalls 


Company, New York). 


A Pitiable Sight 


it is to see an infant suffering from the Jack of 
food. It is entirely as areliable 
ood can always be obtained; we refer to the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Sold by 
grocers and druggists everywhere. 


AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


Keeps the scalp 
clean, cool, healthy. 


The Best 
Dressing 
Restores hair | 


which has become 
thin, faded, or gray. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 


dress, 
W., Madison, Connecticut. 


Absolutely 
Harmless 


a 


J 


That< is, to 
everything ex- 
cept dirt. Anything that can 
be washed at all can’t be hurt - 
by it. But that’s only one of 
its merits. Add to its doing 
no harm, that it saves it, by 
doing away with the rub, rub, 
rub that wears things out; 
that it saves labor, time and 
money, and costs no more than 
common soap—then you won- 
der, not that millions of wom- 
en do use Pearline, but that 


there are any who don’t. 
Beware ef imitations. 323 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


Saucy Pansies though we be, 
We would have you know 
That we know athing or two— 

Burpee’s seeds will grow. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1893 
is the largest, best and most complete 
Seed Catalogue published. A handsome 
book of 172 i. es. It tells all about the 
Best Seeds, Bulbs and Plants, including 
Rare Novelties of Real Merit, which can- 
not be had elsewhere. Honest descrip- 
tions, hundreds of illustrations, with beau- 
tiful colored plates painted from nature. 
Mailed Free to intending purchasers; to 
others on receipt of ten cts., which is less 
than the actual cost per copy by the 
quarter-million edition. Write to-day. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prepared by Cold Proc- 
ess, needs no cooking. 
Contains 25 per cent. of 


available albumenoids. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


MISS SARA P. TINGLEY, who has had sev- 
eral years’ experience in the care and training of young 
n at home and in the kindergarten, will receive into | 
ndham, Con ut,a 


her home at Maple Farm, Wi 
childcen of from three to six years of age. 


ited number of 


WANTED—An experienced woman as child’s n 
A good home for a helpful, conscientious person. Ad- 
references and stating wages desired, Mrs. 


= 
/ 
& —Pearline. 
Constable 
| / 
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The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl top”’ or 
‘pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or ‘“‘pearled’’—a trade 
mark. 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLASS.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


EATHER kept soft but 
stocky with Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 


Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oll Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Henry Clay” 


Now here’s a hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for. ‘‘ Describe it ?”” With pleas- 
ure. Your name and address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


HEAL 
NECKS 


} Orany other spot 
re shaving 
ever causes irn- 
tations. 

I have done it} 


unable to get it at your Drug Store, send 
+4 a full size cake to 
THE CO. GLASTONBURY,CT. 


MODERN 


The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL= : 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed PREE.E 


_L Prescott & Co., Box B No. Be 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 


BALTIMORE, NEW YORK, 
a2 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON, 817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


Bits of Fun 


A Boston man thinks there is too much. -. 
repartee in the Episcopal service.— Boston | Perfect 


Transcrept. Liquid Dentifrice. 
Adeline—What would you do if you 


were in myshoes? Madge (after a glance Ru os ifo Am 
at them)—Get a pair about four sizes | yes 


smaller.—/udge. Harmless as Pure Water. 


They Were In It. 2 Peds--Hawe you Fragrant as Sweet Flowers. 
read my lines? Editor—Yes. Poet— Sample Vial Free. Price, 25c. 
Well, are they in it? Editor—Yes, I have sainben 
just put them in it—77ruth. E. W. Hoyt & Co., 


LOWELL, MASS. 


A Last Refuge.—Fiery Anarchist—But 
if France and England and America close 
their doors against us, where will we go? 
Plain American—Go to work.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Dorfliinger’s American Cut Glass 
is shown ine for for and in beau- 
ine pieces have trade- Dorflinger & 
New York. 


King’ S Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
axclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 
injury which might possibly be done by water. 

As:a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
sstimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
ald method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative .part of his pro- 
fession, #. ¢., patching; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material inthe past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have b2e 2n followed, we are 
compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 

At the same ‘time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 
been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s New agg New York City. Public Eamoot, W. New Brighton, N. Y. (Largest in 
Postal Telegraph Building. New York City. the State.) 

Mail and New York City. Robbins Club, Bay, L. I. 

New York Times, New Ycrk City. New Penn. R.R. Station aoa, ity, N. J. 

Holland House, New York City. Monmouth Beach Club-House ee Branch, N. J. 
Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘“* Laurel in the Pines,’’ Lakewood, 

Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brook yn, | & 4 New Bowdoin Square where bo Boston ‘Mass. 

Soys’ and Girls’ High pene, — N. Y. Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass. 


Public School No. 26, Brook . Residence of Geo Westingho r., Lenox 
Arbuckle Flats, Brooklyn, N nghouse, Jr., 


ass. 
Hotel St. George, Broo ae 2 Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. — 
New Store of Liebmann Bros., * N. Y. Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. Duquesne Theater Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Residence of E. J: Hinasten Buffalo, N. Y. National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y | Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
State Normal School, Buffalo, Y. _ | Residence of Mrs. Hostetter Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R.R., Altoona, Pa. . 
Barker, Rose & Young Block, El N. Y. First National Bank, Coo rstown, Pa. 
Y.M.¢. A. Building Rochester, N U. S. Court-House and Post-Office, Williamsport, 
German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. Pa. 
Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. Commonwealth Buildin ng Scranton, Pa. 
Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. hurch, Scranton, Pa. 
All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N. H pe gm ng, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Cornell University ae Ithaca, N. Y. Hos pita Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 
Hier Flats, Syrac rifoet, N Calvert all School, Baltimore, Md. 
Salt’s Westera H Niagara Falls, N. Y. R nce of Mr. Evans, — Md. 
Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N State Columbia, S. C. 
Depots of th of t te New New York Central and Hudson River | Y. M. C. A. Building, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
ie Lockport, Garrisons, Cro- | Albright Memorial ibrary, Scranton, Pa. 
ton, Sin See Moses Taylor Hospital. Scranton, Pa. 
Colgate Li carr, iio, N. Y. Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


Parties. purchasing a house from the so-called “ Speculgtive Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 
and ceilings. 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
lecayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
-ogether until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in thefuture, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material,{with a 
list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


PISO'S CURE FR 
- WHERE SE FAI 
=a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use Pg. 
Lc» in time. Sold by druggists onl 
| CONSUMPTION» 
| 
| YANKEE SOAP, 
| WILLIAMS BROTEBRS | 
\——ie——-g) for over 50 years 
for over 30 MIL- 
| Ready for use. Applied with a Clothe 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor.= 
| | 
i 
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DONOT BE DECEIVED 


h Pastes, Enamels, and Paints whichi 


JHAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS, 


LINENS 


In connection with the continuation of 
our General Sale of Housekeeping Linens, 


we shall this week add two choice lines 


of Hemstitched Dinner and Tea Sets. 
Sizes and Prices as follows: 
8x14 


8x10 8x12 


$9.50 $11.00 $12.50 
Recent prices for same were $12.50, 
$15.00, $17.50. 

gxIO 


QxI2 QxI4 


$15.00 $16.50 $18.00 $19.50 
Recent prices, $21.00, $22.50, $24.00, 


9x16 


$25.50. 
10x10 IOxI2 IOx14 rox16 
$16.50 $18.50 $20.50 $22.50 
Recent prices, $25.00, $27.00, $29.00, 
$31.00. 


James McCreery & Co. 


| Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


Ulster 
Luxurys. 


Ulsters that are thick and warm 
without being heavy. Ulsters 
that are large and roomy with- 
out being ill-fitting. Ulsters 
that are comfortable without 
being bunglesome. Weare the 
originators of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Ulster. Therefore, our 
stores are the headquarters for 
the best kinds. Noman know- 
ingly buys an inferior quality 
garment when he can afford te 
buy a good one. We have lots 
of good, well-made and stylish 
top coats, and the prices are 

especially modern—-that is, 
reasonable and right. From 
$12 to $30. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 


245 Broadway, New York. 
1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WRITE TO US FOR SAMPLES. 


bb bd A A 


a Sp cialty. 


TYPE Cw York 
BEADQUARTERS, { 196 Monroe Now Yor 


Lithia Water 
A POWERFUL SOLVENT OF STONE IN THE 
BLADDER. 


The following plate is from a photograph which forms a part 
of a communication of Dr. George H. Pierce, of Dan- 
bury, Conn., to the New England Medical 
Monthly for November, 1890 (see page 76 of that Journal), 
and represents some of the largest specimens of , Two Ounces 
and Twenty-seven Grains of Dissolved Stone 
discharged by a Patient designated as “ Mr. S.,” under the 
action of | 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


Smaller Particles and a Quantity of Brick Dust 
Deposit, Dr. P. states, were not estimated. 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, GOUT, Etc. 
G. Halsted Boyland, M.A., M.D., of the Faculty 


of Paris and University of Leipzig, formerly Professor 
in the Baltimore Medical College, etc. : 


‘‘73 AVENUE D’ANTIN, PaRIs. 

‘‘In Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, Acute or Chronic, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 
Spring No. 2, is in my experience without a rival, whether in the Parenchymatous 
form or Interstitial Nephritis. In casesin which Albumen reached as high as fifty per 
cent. I have known it, under a course of this Water, gradually diminish and finally 
disappear, at the same time other alarming symptoms were relieved and the sufferers 
restored to health. 

‘*The best results which I Sidi witnessed from any remedy in Gouty and Rheu- 
matic Affections have been from this Water, and in all diseases of Uric Acid Diathesis 
it possesses great excellence. 

‘*In Stone in the Biadder of the Red Lithic Acid and the White Phosphatic Deposit, 
its Solvent power is unmistakable. Its value, however, in such cases is not restricted 
to its Sulvent power over these deposits, but it meets the important indication, that of 
so changing the Diathesis on which the formation depends as to prevent re-formation.” 


These Waters are eminently a NERVE TONIC,.and in all NERVOUS EXHAUS- 
TION and any FORMS of DYSPEPSIA and in female complaints are 
among the most potent of known remedies. 


WATER, IN CASES OF ONE DOZEN HALF-GALLON BOTTLES, $5.00, F. 0. B. HERE. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS SENT FREE. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


WIFE 
Buys $65. 00 Improved Asth m discovered in, overed in Congo, Weat 

Office, are Broadw New ¥ York, 


Obie: 


working , 


, and save dealer d 
MFG. CO., Dept 231+ CHICAGO. 


BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 
SQ 
G SUN 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn : q 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
. 
| 


{ 
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The Advantages Asheville’s Climate 


“ Asheville, N. C., and its Advantages as a 
Climatic Resort for Phthisical Patients,” is the 
title of an article by Prof. J. W. Gleitsmann, of 
New York, published in the December number 
of the New York “Medicinische Monats- 
schrift.” The writer, considering the essentials 
of climate for the cure of phthisis, shows that 
elevation, temperature, and humidity are the 
main factors, and that an elevated resort lying 


between 2,000 and 3,000 feet above sea levels 


with a moderate winter and cool summer 
temperature, and a relatively dry atmosphere, 
is most desirable. Asheville, N. C., where he 
has resided for a number of years heretofore, 
presents such climatic conditions, being there 
favorable for -the entire year. It has an 
elevation of 2,350 feet, is situated in the Alle- 
ghany Mountains at their highest point between 
the Blue Ridge and the Great Smokies. The 
whole plateau has excellent drainage, with no 
marshes or standing water, and enjoying entire 
freedom from malaria. The city itself has 
recently been greatly improved in its local 
sanitary appointments; it has paved streets, 
good accommodations for tourists and invalids, 
and there is also located the Winyah Sani- 
tarium, a special institution for diseases of the 
lungs and throat, in charge of Dr. Karl von 
Ruck, who is otherwise well known to the 
profession by his clinical results in phthisis, 
and his contributions to medical literature on 
this subject. 

The climate in winter, while not warm, is 
not so cold as to interfere with the out-of-door 
life of patients, and in protected places during 
the hours of sunshine the temperature reaches 
frequently 70 to 80° F. : 

The average mean temperature for the 
winter months is 49°. In the summery the 
place is cool, and compares favorably with any 
other resort in this country; the highest degree 
of temperature observed by the writer was 80°, 
while during the same year 90° was exceeded 
at 47 places in Canada, 50 times at Denver, 
Col., reaching there 102°, and 39 times at 
Colorado Springs, where a maximum of 101° 
was observed. 

Higher temperatures were also observed at 
Sandy Hook, New York, and other places, 
and at St. Paul 25 times, with a maximum of 
99°. Asheville’s average mean summer tem- 
_ perature is, according to Dr. von Ruck, 65°. 
The Asheville plateau, from the meteorolog- 
ical data given, has an annual precipitation of 
about 40 inches, and the relative humidity is 
60° in the winter and 70° in the summer, while 


the absolute Lumidity is less than at any other 
point east of the Rocky Mountains, showing 
the place to have the third requisite, “a dry 
climate.” 

Another feature of the Asheville climate 
is the presence of .considerable quantities of 


ozone in the air; this, in view of the increas- } 


ing popularity of oxygen as a remedial agent, 
is particularly interesting. Measurements for 
the last three years by Dr. von Ruck show an 
average ranging from 50 to 75 per cent. of the 
possible amount, whereas only five per cent. 


was found to be present in his observations 


made formerly in Ohio. | 

The article concludes with a short considera- 
tion of the advantages of institution treatment 
as compared with sojourn at climatic resorts 
without the strict care and management which 
a good institution affords, the author holding 
that the latter are indispensable to the best 
results. He says: “It is not a single agent, 
not even climate, which constitutes a panacea 
for phthisis, but it is the careful and continued 
application of a variety of means adapted to 
the present condition of the individual patient 
which promises most. 

Patients do not, as a rule, know what will 
benefit or injure them. They need constant 
care and supervision. The diet must be 
adapted to their present state of digestion. 
Many who are already on the way to improve- 


‘ment suffer relapses on acconnt of physical 


over-exertions. Climate alone protects not 
against faulty conduct and indiscretions com- 
mitted, whether the result of ignorance or 
from want of self-control. Such a detailed 
oversight which must be extended into the 
minutest details is only possible by the physi- 
cian who has the patient continuously with him 
—in other words, in a special institution. 

A year ago the author spent several weeks 
in the institution of Dr. von Ruck, and shows 
by his description of its location, appointments, 
and management that it complies with every 
essential requirement, and quotes from the 
“ Climatologist ” for September, 1891, the clini- 
cal results obtained there. 

Of 605 cases treated, subsequent information 
as to their conditions were received from 457. 
Among these were: Cured—67. With the 
disease permanently arrested, and enjoying 
good health—7o0. Materially improved—zs§8 ; 
and grown worse—62. Results which, indeed, 
speak more strongly than any argument in 
favor of institution management as well as in 
favor of the advantages of Asheville’s climate. 


research. It is 


PETER MOLLER’S 
NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL 


Is clear, sweet, sound, tasteless and odorless—a product ottained after years of scientific 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; hence perfectly digestible, causing no 
after-taste or nausea. In flat, oval bottles, only, hermetically sealed and dated. All Druggists 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., NEW york, 


Sole Agents for the U.S. and Canada. 


| 


SOLID SILVER 


Direct from the Maker 


~ 


This Solid Silver Salad Bowl, Fork, and 
Spoon, repoussé chased and tastefully cased, 
Because it goes directly from the manu- 
facturer to customer there is a saving of 334 
per cent. d 
Send for an assortment of cases of Silver 
suitable for Wedding gifts, for whatever value 
you determine upon, from $5 to $500. ) 
Oyster Forks, Coffee Spoons, Bon-bon 
Dishes, from $10 upward. 


Jewelry, worn and out of style, accumu- 
lates in every household. If you will, send 
us pepe by registered mail or express we 

either credit your account in exchange 
for more serviceable articles or purchase it 
outright, if preferred. 


J. H-JOHNSTON & CO. 


17 Union Square, New York 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware. 


Caliform 
alifornia 
The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE —Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
overyany other line. Pamphlets. 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, 


old age, and 
Youth, infancy are all 
provided for in a perfect food 
by following carefully the di- 


rections given on each can of 
Ridge’s Food. It is undoubt- 


edly the best for all classes. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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COCOANUTS, LAKE WORTH 
Copyright, 1892, by JosEPH RICHARDSON. - 


HE climate of the east coast of 


Florida is nearer perfection 


than any other one thing of earth.’ 


E sure that your tickets read via the acksonville, St. Augustine 

Indian River Ry, the only line running from Jacksonville, 
via Sr. AuGustine and Palatka, to Ormond, Daytona, New Smyrna, 
Cocoa, City Point, and Rockledge, the famous Indian River resort. 
The palatial hotels and antiquities of St. Augustine, drives, bicycling, 
and bathing on Ormond and Daytona beaches, fishing and hunting at 
New Smyrna and Oak Hill, and the, tropical scenery of the Indian 
River and Lake Worth, are enjoyments to be had only on the EAST 
COAST of Florida. Passengers holding tickets via this route are privi- 
leged to stop over at any point during life of tickets. 

JoserpH RicHarpson, General Passenger Agent. 
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